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Who helped me when I first began, 
And chased me when away I ran, 
And for my future made a plan? 
My Governess. 


Who was it taught me how to spell, 
And schooled me till I did it well, 
And gently helped me when I fell? 
My Governess. 


And when to School I went away, 
Who thought of me both night and day, 
Although at home she could not stay? 

My Governess. 


GOVERNESSES 











And who now cannot get a post, 
Though twenty years of work she boast, 
And misses all she loved the most? 


My Governess. 


Who years of faithful service gave, 
That others of her best might have, 
But now to live must scrape and save? 


My Governess. 


And now at last I want to try 
To pay my debt, and that is why 
I'm helping through the G.B.I. 


My Governess. 
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LINGUAPHONE COURSE 


and as you listen you find yourself 
speaking French like a Parisian! 


O enable readers of “* The Spectator ’’ to test for them- 

selves this wonderful modern method of language learning, 
the Linguaphone Institute is offering to send all applicants in 
Great Britain using the coupon below 


A FREE TRIAL RECORD 


This record is chosen from our French Course, but our 
method is the same in teaching all other languages. The 
record gives you extracts from lesson one and lesson eleven. 
You are thus able to judge how rapidly you 
can progress from rudimentary knowledge to 
the real fluency of the more advanced lessons 
(which number thirty in all). 





COURSES IN: 


French 
German 
Spanish 
Italian 
Russian 
Polish 
Dutch 
Swedish 
Irish. 
English 
Afrikaans 
Esperanto 
Persian 
Chinese 
Literary Courses 
and Travel Talks 
for Advanced 
Students. 


The illustrated extracts from the Lingua- 
phone French Text Book which accompany 
the record enable you to follow your teacher 
easily, word for word, throughout the lessons. 


The acceptance of this Free Record in- 
volves you in no obligation—you will never be 
asked to pay for the record or even to return 
it—all we ask is that you should use it; play 











it on your gramophone as often as you can. 





Get your Free Record now by sending the coupon 
below. In an incredibly short time you will find your- 
self speaking French—and unders:anding it—as well 
as the expert foreign teacher who has been teaching 
you through your gramophone. 


INGUAPHONE 


‘GY )= 23: LIVING LANGUAGES 
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° 
er if ‘n London call for a’ 
personal demonstration 
at our Head Office, ,’ 
24-27 High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 1. 


WEST END: 
209 Regent 
Street, W. 1. 
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restored to strength yet the 
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The opening year 


will be marked in the history of our Missi 
by constant prayerful efforts for the deepenit 
of spiritual life and the conversion of 
people among whom we live and labour... | 


All philanthrop 
agencies will 
in operation, 1 
cluding the Meé 
cal Work wil 
its six docto 
and two dis 
pensers, whi 
minister to 2,000 
patients every 
week. 


ANXIOUS MOMENTS 


Contributions gratefully acknowledged by 
The Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 
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Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Roat 
Stepney, E.1. 
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MY Sunday night the fate of the Saar will in effect 
LD be decided. The result of the plebiscite poll will 
not be known to the world in general till Monday night, 
mand even after that the League of Nations Council will 
Nhave to give the formal adjudication. But unless the 
‘vote is much closer than at present seems likely the 
erritory will go back intact—or with the exception of a 
small region adjoining France—to Germany. ‘There is 
"not much profit in prediction at this stage, but the general 
"impression to be gathered from the reports of a variety 
of observers is that the vote for reunion with Germany 
os will probably be neither much more than 80 per cent. 
, yy nor much less than 70 per cent. A mere 60 per cent. 
vill majority would present the League of Nations with 
yn, ‘) sanother problem like Upper Silesia, and nothing could 
ibe more dangerous to the peace of Europe than that. 
- Med Union with the Germany of today is not an altogether 
wilmenviable fate for the Saar. Its Nazi clement as well as its 
ail anti-Nazi will in many respects be worse off than they 
os are at present. But pledges against victimization have 
i been given by Herr Hitler, and in enthusiasm over the 
whaeteturn of the terra irredenta impulses to personal ven- 
2,00 
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geance may be submerged. But at the best the next few 
weeks, while the delicate business of the transfer of the 
territory is in progress, will still be a time of some 
anxiety. 
* * * * 
'The Rome Talks and After 
The meeting of the League of Nations Council now in 
> progress will give a useful opportunity for the continuation 
)on a larger stage of the international conversations 
which began at Rome last week, and a further chapter 
will be added when M. Flandin and M. Laval come 
to London in the last week of this month, It is note- 
worthy that both Sir John Simon and Mr. Eden have 
“= gone to Geneva. The Rome talks concerned in the 


Road 


first instance France and Italy, but the main general 
preoccupation now is disarmament, for which the political 
atmosphere is obviously more favourable than it was. 
France, her differences with Italy composed, and 
encouraged by the hope that this country is disposed 
to take a larger view of its Covenant obligations in the 
matter of security, is likely to be less exacting than 
she was a year ago. M. Flandin will go further than 
M. Doumergue, and M. Laval than M. Barthou. At 
present the Disarmament Conference is concentrating, 
through special committees, on certain limited questions, 
such as budgetary publicity, the private manufacture 
of and traffic in arms and the creation of a Permanent 
Disarmament Commission, but the aim of the London 
talks will certainly be to plan the resumption of the 
attack on the larger problem. The long-awaited 
opportunity may at last have come. 


* * x * 


President Roosevelt’s Programme 

In his Message to Congress President Roosevelt 
announces his far-reaching plans for further action in 
pursuit of National Recovery. His proposals fall under 
three heads :—A national programme for setting employ- 
able people to work: the provision of security by 
insurance: and the provision of better homes by a big 
drive for abolishing the slums and building houses. The 
work involved in the last part of the programme will be 
one of the items in the first. The task which the 
President has set himself is to get rid of the palliative of 
mass relief to the unemployed, and to provide for an 
estimated number of 5,000,000 workless people by 
setting those of them who are employable (3,500,000) 
to useful work, leaving the remainder to the care of 
their respective States. What he proposes then is 
nothing less than to find jobs for this vast army of 
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individuals, using them in slum clearance schemes, the eyes of India have been deliberately turned by pg} nglo- 
housing, rural electrification, re-afforestation, prevention men in this country for the last dozen years or mie The 
of soil erosion, road-making, &c. ; and whilst setting the Mr. Churchill in 1921 looked forward to the assump; ne 
departments to this gigantic task simultaneously to by India of Dominion Status. The King himself a . 
make good the deficiencies in those services which inaugurating the present régime in India, looked for; are 
America has neglected in the past. to the day when British India would attain “ its , au? 
* . . * place among our Dominions.” ‘The present Pj if its 
Minister in 1928, Lord Irwin, as Viceroy, in iA 
Mr. Baldwin in the House of Commons in the gy por 
year, Lord Willingdon in 1933, all made use eithe gia 
the actual words “‘ Dominion Status” or some gy he qu 
phrase as equality of status with other Domini 
Sir Stanley Reed, in an article from Bombay whi nima 
appears on a later page of this issue, shows how graye, simple 
obstacle to good understanding the tacit or open reject. ide il 
of the claim to Dominion Status has become in Ini ut. sc 
Having gone so far the Government has neither justine In 
nor logic on its side in stopping short of the frank acknowl... so { 
ledgment of Dominion Status as the goal. dearly 


' egotia 


But what about the cost? The summary of the 
Budget for the year 1935-1936 shows an estimated gross 
deficit of about £905,000,000. This does not dismay 
Mr. Roosevelt. The ordinary Budget, leaving out 
emergency expenditure, is easily balanced, and shows a 
small surplus. The deficit will be an addition to the 
National Debt ; and to this must be added an estimated 
expenditure of another £800,000,000 on the Recovery 
measures outlined in his Message. The President no 
longer names any date on which he can promise or 
expect a balance between revenue and expenditure. 
His plan is to spend money with a view to prosperity, 
and prosperity when it comes will be able to deal with * * * * 
accumulations of debt. It must not be forgotten that The Latest Nazi Mystery 


he starts with a smaller National Debt than that of Th mene a ere — 
Great Britain, and that the population is nearly three - ey ee ORE Ot. Tie ki Land 
Opera House in Berlin last week was an astonish Th 


times ours. Congress will look with critical eyes on : : _ : 
the items of expenditure; and the Supreme Court’s affair even for Germany. A considerable eleme vo 
unexpected decision on the illegality of orders imposing of mystery invests it still. That it should ScTIOW Ey tl 
a restriction on oil-production suggests that the Adminis- have been thought capable of mpeceengs Cae ae land- 
tration may need to seek new legislative powers to or outside Germany as a demonstration of Nazi uti to 1 
complete parts of its existing programme. But there oe repee-enng The unity may, i: fact, have been ide popu 
are left wing supporters who are complaining, not that ut when such a gathering is held in strict secrey made 
out i 


Mr. Roosevelt is proposing to spend too much, but that wa the ge print — it = — wha 
he ought to spend far more. they are told to print, the reports that do appear a wey 


rightly dismissed everywhere as negligible. The purpo 
and outcome of the mecting are still a mystery. | 
The Outlook in Egypt may be true that peace had to be made with the Reic 
The meeting of the Wafdist National Congress in wehr over the charges brought against the murder 
Cairo portends some new liveliness in political circles General von Schleicher, and that some satisfaction w 
in Egypt. The Nessim Cabinet, which has been in given them regarding that. The official reports cons 
office since November, consists of competent but undis- only of speeches made up of the usual extravagal > 
tinguished men, and while Nessim Pasha has secured eulogies of the régime and the Fuhrer. Conceivabl 
the abrogation of the constitution of 1930, under which that was enough in itself to satisfy propagandists q_ 
extensive powers were reserved to the King, he has crude as General Goering and Dr. Goebbels, but it hard 
shown no sign so far of conceding the demand of the seems likely on the face of it. 
Wafd for a restoration of the 1923 constitution, with its ‘ ‘i 
provision for responsible government and a demo- , 
cratically-elected lower chamber. But Nessim came America and the Court 
into office on a programme which definitely involved a President Hoover quite genuinely wanted to mali— 
limitation of the power of the Palace, and he remains the United States a member of the Permanent Court (— 
on good terms with Nahas Pasha and other Wafdist International Justice, but failed to carry the necessar 
leaders. Egypt is still being governed without a two-thirds of the Senate with him. President Roosevel 
Parliament, and when one is elected the Wafdists will with a Senate largely (though not wholly, for only © 
unquestionably be in a majority, as under free elections — third of the Senate is replaced at each biennial electio 
they always are. The question is under what form of elected on the strength of his personal prestige, ma 
constitution the election, whenever it comes, will be reasonably hope to succeed, in spite of the obdura 
held. With the King ill and the High Commissioner, opposition of Senators Borah and Hiram Johnson an 
Sir Miles Lampson, just returned from leave, develop- a few others. There is, of course, an American judge” 
ments of some interest may be looked for. Mr. F. B. Kellogg, on the bench of the Court, for judg 
are elected by the League, not appointed by Gover 
ments, so that the formal accession of the United Stat 
India and Dominion Status would have more psychological than practical valu 
The text of the Government of India Bill will be avail- But as evidence of America’s support of the rule of lav™ 
able in a few days now, and it is to be hoped very much in international affairs and her readiness to move 
that in its preamble or somewhere else it will frankly increasingly in the direction of co-operation with othe 
and openly admit the justice of the claim of India to States it will be a step to welcome warmly. The reserva] of 
Dominion Status. Considerable harm has been done tion that the League Council shall not without the) th 
in India by the Archbishop of Canterbury’s speech in approval of the United States seek from the Court aij scl 
the House of Lords debate, in which he sought to banish advisory opinion on any question in which “ the Unite Cc 
that particular term from the present and impending States has or claims an interest” practically does mj} Vv? 
discussions. That might be defensible if the term had more than put the United States in the same position #& th 
been used in relation to India for the first time a month any member of the Council, and it was accepted years age ¢d 
or two months ago. Actually it represents a goal to which at Geneva. | an 
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\nglo-Irish Agreement 
The limited trade agreement arrived at between this 
ountry and the Irish Free State is important for two 
easons. It will lead to a substantial increase in trade ; 
nd its conclusion is a first step along the path of practical 
hegotiation. The Free State agrees to allot the whole 
pf its quota of imported coal to Great Britain, an arrange- 
ment which will increase British exports by about 
250,000 tons a year and give employment to 5,000 
miners. Great Britain in return engages to increase 
he quota of cattle imported from the Free State, a con- 
ession which will involve the purchase of about 150,000 
animals. It might seem on the face of it that the 
simplest plan would be to abolish the duties on each 
side in respect of additional imports, these cancelling 
put so far as revenue is concerned; if that were done 
the Irish farmers, who do in part pay the British duty 
in so far as it is not met by the bounty on exports, would 
dearly benefit. Such an arrangement has presumably 
been ruled out on the ground that the default in annuities 
js not at present fully met by the special duties. 

* * * * 
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Land Settlement Hopes 

The Daily Telegraph, which has a way of being well- 
informed in such matters, foreshadows the announcement 
by the Government of an extensive scheme of group 










to 18,000 families from the distressed areas to thinly 
populated rural districts where suitable land can be 
made available. This would confirm the hint thrown 
out in the Prime Minister’s New Year broadcast address, 






ear a = aut? ; 
al and so far as can be seen from the details given it would 
r : 
a mescem that the scheme is to follow very much the “ land- 
Rei colony ” model described by Sir Daniel Hall in a recent 
chm. ' 
urdendie 9sUe of The Spectator. Everything depends on whether 
fm such colonies can, in fact, be made self-supporting after 
On Wi : 
consi 2 YE28t OF two. It is useless to take men who have failed 
-ONS} Mf ° ° one 
' (through no fault of their own) in the cities and put 







‘them where they will fail in the country. But the 
experimental schemes carried out by the Society of 
' Friends do suggest that in favourable circumstances the 
 thingcan be done. And if it can be it certainly should be. 
' The estimated cost, £750 per settler, is not excessive if 
- for that a man and his family can be made self-supporting 
~ in, say, a couple of years. With sinking fund it would 
_ mean a charge of well under £40 a year—a great deal less 
' than unemployment pay for a family of four or five. 

* * * * 

_ The School and the Factory 

- The important letter by Sir Kenneth Lee, in Monday’s 
Times, on the rival claims of the continuation class in 
the factory and the raising of the school age to 15 or 
higher, carries further the wireless discussion on that 
subject in which Sir Kenneth and Dr. J. J. Mallon of 
Toynbee Hall engaged a few weeks ago. The examples 
quoted by Sir Kenneth of the good effects of the day 
continuation-class in the factory are impressive, and 
where facilities so excellent as this particular factory 
obviously offers are available the combination of prac- 
tical work and formal education may be the ideal. But 
it is notorious that such facilities are not generally 
available—thanks to the failure to put Mr. Fisher’s Act 
of 1918 into proper operation. And in any case the 


















othe 
ervey 
the thesis that 14 is the right age to take a boy from the 


t aig, Schoolroom and start him earning is highly debatable. 
nite Continuation-schools from 15 onwards can be just as 
s ni valuable as from 14 onwards. No one would advocate 
mn asf the cessation of secondary education at 14. If elementary 
; agi education ceases at that age the reason is mainly economic, 


and we are beginning to realize that it is a false economy. 





land-settlement, involving the transfer of anything up . 


The Shorter Working Week 

In what circumstances is it profitable or possible 
to reduce weekly hours of work in industry, and so 
increase the number of workers? That is the question 
which the Minister of Labour is attempting to explore 
through the National Confederation of Employers’ 
Organizations and the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress. It has been shown that it can be done 
without reduction of wages or profits in a wholly sheltered 
industry such as that of Messrs. Boots. In some cases, 
where competition is domestic only, hours could be 
Shortened without reduction of wages if there were 
agreement between the producers. In. face of foreign 
competition the position is clearly much more difficult, 
and in this case Mr. Stanley is anxious to discover 
whether workers would be prepared to earn less if the 
number of employees was increased. On these questions 
both employers and trade-unionists hold strong views 
which will not make Mr. Stanley’s task easy. No 
universally binding decision is expected. The Minister 
will be content to proceed now with this industry, 
now with that. Every trade which will make an 
experiment in this direction will be helping to solve 
a major problem of our time—and may, incidentally, 
find it profitable. 

* * * * 


Socialist Propaganda in Schools 

Mr. Herbert Morrison’s protest to The Times on the 
subject of the London Labour Party’s proposal to 
re-write school text-books is not very reassuring. He 
frankly admits that his party proposes to set up a 
committee to examine and report on all text-books in use 
in L.C.C. schools “ with a view to replacing those books 
not regarded as accurate and reliable with books of a 
more impartial character.” The impartiality of such 
books is to be judged in the light of the political views of 
the London Labour Party, and the body which is examin- 
ing the question is the London Labour Party’s Education 
Research Group, and its findings are to be laid before the 
Education Committee of a Labour L.C.C. No wonder 
Mr. Jenkyn Thomas, President of the Incorporated 
Association of Head Masters, is impelled to protest, 
and to point out that the teachers themselves have a 
better claim to judge the accuracy and reliability of 
the school text-books. 

* # * * 


The Caning of Girls 

Our Medical Correspondent writes: Dr. Kitching, of 
Wetherby, has drawn attention, in the British Medical 
Journal, to the survival of a practice which most people 
thought to be extinct. It seems that the caning of girls, 
up to and over the age of puberty, is still part of the 
corrective procedure permitted in the elementary schools 
of this country. Moreover, it appears that there is no 
regulation debarring assistant masters from caning girls, 
even during menstruation. Dr. Kitching drew the atten- 
tion of the Medical Department of the Board of Education 
to this practice; and asked whether it had the Board’s 
approval. The curt reply, to the effect that “ the Board 
are not satisfied-that any alteration of policy with regard 
to corporal punishment is necessary,” is printed in the 
British Medical Journal. Correspondence in the current 
number of the Journal reveals instances which, on the 
face of it, are, from a medical point of view, scandalous. 
Whatever view may be taken as to the desirability or 
excusability of this form of punishment, it is well that 
the public—which, after all, is ultimately responsible for 
the conduct of the elementary schools of the country— 
be made acquainted with the facts. 
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EUROPE’S NEW CHAPTER 


N the last issue of The Spectator 1935 was described as 
““ A Fateful Year” and reasons were given for the 
belief that it could be faced on the whole with confidence. 
In the week that has intervened the basis of confidence 
has been considerably strengthened, notably, of course, 
as result of the agreements concluded between France 
and Italy at Rome. The importance of those agreements 
lies less in their actual contents than in the atmosphere 
they create, and less in their réle as a symbol of recon- 
ciliation between two Great Powers than in their effect 
on the stability of all Europe. And European stability, 
vital as it is as an end in itself, means in its logical con- 
sequences a growth in the sense of confidence and security 
everywhere, a resulting willingness to abandon reliance 
on national armaments as the one source of security, 
a corresponding reduction in military budgets, a lowering 
of taxation or a development of social services throughout 
the continent. That is how the accords achieved by 
the French Foreign Minister and the head of the Italian 
Government may, or should, touch the life of the common 
citizen of every European country from Warsaw (or 
further) to Madrid. 

The text of the Rome accords has not yet been pub- 
lished, but there is general agreement regarding their 
tener. France and Italy have come to terms both 
on questions which concern themselves alone and on 
their attitude towards certain outstanding European 
problems. Italy, as a colonial Power with special 
interests in Africa, is to receive various concessions of 
territory at the hands of France, partly in fulfilment 
of the War-time Treaty of London, under which we 
long ago handed over to her portions of Jubaland. The 
old controversy about the position of persons of Italian 
origin in the French dependency of Tunis is settled once 
for all, and Italy is to acquire a substantial holding 
in the railway from the port of Djibuti in French Somali- 
land, to Addis Ababa the capital of Abyssinia, thus 
increasing the security of access for her traders to the 
heart of an independent country where Italian penetra- 
tion will be mutually beneficial so long as it is strictly 
commercial and not political. This African agreement 
was an essential condition of collaboration in Europe. 
Till Italy ceased to harbour a sense of grievance over the 
non-satisfaction of her colonial claims she could infuse 
no cordiality into her relations with France. M. Laval 
is to be congratulated on conceding a good deal, and Signor 
Mussolini on accepting with good grace rather less than 
he had hoped for. The result has been the laying of a 
sound foundation for the larger and more important 
agreements reached. 

Those agreements, as so far described, make only a 
moderately impressive show. There is to be consultation 
between France and Italy if Austria’s independence is 
threatened. There is to be an invitation to Austria 
and the States co-terminous with her to enter into 
a far-reaching guarantee of non-interference in one 
another’s internal affairs. And there is talk of a new 
approach to the disarmament problem. The sceptic or 
the cynic might comment regarding all this that it 
merely reaffirms engagements, either implicit or explicit, 
already contracted under the League Covenant or 
some other treaty. That may be true, and as a general 
rule new pledges which merely repeat old ones tend to 
bring discredit on old and new alike—on the old, because 
the implication is that they are inadequate, on the 
new because there is no reason for attaching any greater 
validity to them. But when general undertakings are 
applied in a more specific form to a particular region the 
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case may be different. Special apprehensions cap | 
assuaged, special safeguards emphasized. The Rome agry 
ments do bring new assurance of external support to, 
Austria still vividly conscious of the dangers of \, 
propaganda from Germany, and they do ease the tensi 
between Italy and Jugoslavia by satisfying Belgraj 
that the danger of isolated Italian action in Austria is qj 
pelled. The non-interference pact, moreover, seems like} 
to be reinforced by a non-aggression pact, in  whir 
not only Italy and Jugoslavia, but Austria and Hunga 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania and Poland are expectd should 
to be associated. If as a further addendum economsaneW St 
arrangements like those already in force between Ital is not f 
and Austria are worked out the whole outlook for south We fi" 
eastern Europe will be immensely improved. warm 

‘there are, of course, still serious problems to be solved ment ° 
The question of Franco-Italian naval rivalry has bee perha} 
left aside for the moment, and wisely. A naval cog 8°2°"™ 
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ference is impending, and France and Italy will have t of ws 
work out their naval policy in relation not only to oy speci 
another, but to half a dozen other naval Powers as welgg 2S"™ 
Germany’s attitude to the new agreements is much mor And : 
important. It will not be altogether easy for her, afte sidera 
the events of last year, to pledge herself against any * cha 
kind of interference in Austria, but to decline the which 
pledge would be tantamount to proclaiming herself ap 
prospective disturber of the public peace. The Rome their. 
accords can only bear their full fruit if they result ip been. 
the return of Germany to co-operation with the rest o itsell 
Europe and the successful resumption of the disarma ena 
ment discussions at Geneva. The means of achieving indus 
that will no doubt form the main subject of the Europeay herla 
conversations, both at Geneva this week and next, andy mee 
during the visit of M. Flandin and M. Laval to London _— 
at the end of the month. The desired result should noth pia 


be unattainable. Germany, there is reason to believe, 


aH sessed 

is painfully conscious of her isolation and by no means|- — 
indisposed to return to Geneva if the necessary bridge). 
can be constructed. There is good reason to hope that® * p 
it can. a that 
Germany’s one condition is equality, and fortified) and 
by Italy’s new friendship France will be less reluctant) pro} 
to accord that. It is an equality, moreover, which! vi 
Germany, if she stands by her past declarations, is” _ 
ready to see realized by gradual steps. Her own” nee 


proposals regarding that could be made, if wisely! 


handled, the basis both for the reopening of the disarma- | (an 
ment discussions and for her full participation in them. 7 Dor 
Mention has been made unofficially in reports from Rome 7 * 

of the idea of reviving the Italian disarmament memo ™ 
randum of last January. But for the German disarma- © har 
ment plan, published last April, after the conversations | the 
between Herr Hitler and Mr. Eden, is a far better) str 
document to work on, and if it were taken as the basis f ” 
of the next phase of the resumed discussions at Geneva, | 2 ) 
zermany would have the strongest inducement to take - 
her appointed seat in the conference hall. Two years Ar 
ago four other Great Powers promised her in general - 


terms ‘equality of rights in a system which would 
provide security for all nations.” Referring back to 
that, M. Laval and Signor Mussolini have recorded their ag 
agreement that no country can modify its obligations 


in the matter of armaments by unilateral act, meaning, lo 
no doubt, that while Germany’s partial rearmament has éé 
to be recognized, it must be regularized. The right way ~ 
to do that is to replace the disarmament clauses of the i 


Treaty of Versailles by a general disarmament convention 
in which Germany, like Britain, France and every other 
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a 
ttate participating, will have a definite maximum of 
rmaments allotted to and accepted by it. What better 
basis could be found for discussions aiming at that goal 
han Germany’s own proposals of last April, which pro- 
ided for the satisfaction of her demand for equality 
by gradual stages spread over a ten-year period? The 
ppportunity of establishing equality, limitation and 
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THE PRIME 


NEW Year speech, broadcast from a holiday resi- 
A dence, is hardly the medium through which we 
should expect the Prime Minister to make an important 
new statement of national policy. Yet Mr. MacDonald 
js not always orthodox in his choice of occasions. When 
we find him unbending under the geniality of the season, 
warming to the memory and the prospect of the Govern- 

























solve ment’s past and future achievements, we ought not 
as beefs perhaps to look for any unusual significance in his more 
-al confi general anticipations of policy. But when in the course 
have tam of these cheering utterances we find him making certain 
to opm specific promises of future action we are justified in 
as wel assuming that they mean what they appear to mean. 
h mor And not the less so if these promises indicate a very con- 
r, aftege Siderable change of front on the part of the Government, 
st any @ change closely corresponding to the very proposals 
re thee Which some of the more ardent and enterprising of the 
rself age Younger Conservatives have actually been pressing on 
Rome their leaders not without reproaches that they should have 
sult. jg been so long neglected. Mr. MacDonald’s speech lends 
rest off, itself to the conclusion that the Government is no longer 
armafe content with the cxtremely cautious policy in regard to 
ieving industry and unemployment, of which Mr. Neville Cham- 
opeane berlain has been the ablest exponent and Mr. Runciman 
- andg, the most plausible. And perhaps we may consider this 
yndonf, Message in conjunction with Mr. Chamberlain’s proud, 
d noth. if not ironical, confession—in his speech on the depressed 
lieve), 2teas—in which he announced his departure from the 
neans) Stricter methods of orthodoxy. 
ridge _ We must distinguish between what is general and what 
thate. 18 particular in Mr. MacDonald’s forecast. When he says 
| that trade and employment ‘depend upon _ policy ” 
ified | and that the working day must be shortened, these 
stant propositions are general. So is the statement that 
hich) “™money is cheap. Let it be used for national develop- 
:, is y ment ’’—though it will be recalled that these are almost 
own exactly the words used by Mr. Lloyd George the other day 
sely | in the House of Commons and repeated by some of the 
ma, Conservative critics. But from the general Mr. Mac- 


em, Donald proceeded to the particular. “ The time is close 
ome F at hand when the rational’zition of the coal industry 
- must be taken in hand, including royalties.’ We can 


ms _ hardly suppose that the Prime Minister would have used 
ons; these words, at exactly the moment when it has been so 
ter| Strongly urged that coal-mining cannot recover till it is 
isis | | "Organized, and that it cannot be reorganized till the 
va,| Toyalties are unified, unless the Government had actually 


ike | decided on a scheme for buying out the royalty-owners. 
ars | Are we to take this as a specific promise that within a time 
= “ close at hand ” the Government will introduce a measure 
ild for the unification of royalties ? 

From the coal industry Mr. MacDonald passed on to 


to 

ms agriculture, and stated that part of the new agricultural 

an policy had for its object land settlement, and that he 
looked forward to ‘a well-thought-out and adequately 

8 : 

A supported scheme for new land settlements aimed 

y ultimately at placing thousands of families back upon 

a the land.” This seems to be an assurance that the 


agricultural policy pursued during the last two years 
has brought us to the point where the Government is 


n 
T 








reduction by the same act is not to be dismissed till it 
has been explored to the depths. For disarmament is 
the measure of the value of the Rome agreements and 
all like them. If they do not create sufficient sense of 


confidence and security to induce nations to abandon 
the false security of inflated armaments, they will be 
worth little. 






MINISTER’S PROMISES 


prepared to launch a comprehensive scheme of land 
settlement. If this is so, it is an important addition to 
the commitments undertaken in the King’s Speech. 

In his allusions to the schemes for dealing with the 
depressed areas Mr. MacDonald went far beyond the plan 
as it was explained by Mr. Chamberlain in the House of 
Commons. The Government had already shown its 
willingness to break new ground and to adopt more 
direct measures for dealing with chronic unemployment 
when it appointed two commissioners, one for England 
and Wales, and one for Scotland, to take exceptional 
measures for providing employment. It was made quite 
clear that the £2,000,000 which was allocated for this 
purpose was a first instalment only, and that more 
money would be forthcoming as it was needed. Mr. 
Chamberlain said distinctly that experiment would be 
encouraged. But it has been understood that the experi- 
ments which would be made would be with a view to 
further efforts only within the zone of the depressed 
areas, rather than for the country as a whole. Mr. 
MacDonald now goes much further. He even suggests 
that the areas which have been allotted to the commis- 
sioners have been set up as “ fields for experimenting.” 
“The intention is that the successful results of these 
experiments will be applied generally.” 

That is a very important undertaking, and must not 
be forgotten in the future. The commissioners ere 
appointed to initiate reforms in miniature, which, in 
proportion as the results are satisfactory, are to ke 
applied in dealing with the problem of the unemployed 
in all parts of the country. That promise puts an 
entirely different complexion on a scheme which at first 
sight seemed to be local and small, and now has in it the 
makings of a plan for the systematic handling of the un- 
employment problem everywhere. Nothing less than 
that can be understood by the words which the Prime 
Minister added: ‘“ We begin the year with a new drive 
against inefficient industry and chronic unemployment.” 
Does this mean that, with a view to carrying out the 
promise, effective pressure will be brought to bear on 
industries which enjoy special privileges, such as the iron 
and steel industry, to make their reorganization effective ? 
Does it mean that the Coal Reorganization Commission is 
to be strengthened in its efforts to induce mining concerns 
to amalgamate ? Will this acceptance of a new responsi- 
bility for getting the unemployed back to work lead the 
Government to encourage expenditure on productive 
work—afforestation, land-drainage, road construction or, 
possibly, the electrification of suitable sections of the 
main railway-lines ? Above all, will it involve a more 
comprehensive scheme of national housing ? 

The Prime Minister spoke of the slums. The great 
“slogan” of the year was to be the elimination of the 
slum. But it will not be possible to will the end without 
also willing the means. The clearance of slum areas and 
the elimination of overcrowding are part of a programme 
of housing which can only be carried out in its entirety 
in accordance with a co-ordinated plan of national hous- 
ing and town-planning. On this question Mr. MacDonald 
made no precise promises. Nor did he say anything 
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about the raising of the school-age, which would go 
further than any other single measure to solve the 
problem of juvenile unemployment, and so to alleviate 
unemployment generally. 

But if the Prime Minister by no means covered the 
whole ground and did not say all that we might wish him 
to say, he nevertheless said much. And-it cannot escape 
attention that his approach to all of these questions 
indicated. a new state of mind governing policy. It 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Hauptmann trial proceedings in the United States 
provide an astonishing picture of national psycho- 
logy. Col. Lindbergh admittedly is a national figure. 
The kidnapping and subsequent death of his baby made 
a national sensation. But all that happened nearly 
three years ago, and the opening of the belated trial at 
Flemington, New Jersey, last week happened to synchro- 
nize with the first sittings of a new Congress whose 
proceedings may well be as momentous as any in the 
history of the Union. No matter. Flemington, not 
Washington, was the magnet for public attention. 
Newspapers carried up to 50,000 words a day—much 
more than would fill an average issue of The Spectator— 
and news agencies let the President’s message to Congress 
get crowded out altogether by the trial reports. As 
for the conduct of the case itself, if you can imagine 
Mr. Birkett, after the first day of a sensational murder 
case in which he appeared for the defence, going down 
to Broadcasting House to tell the world how his case 
would be fought and what charges he was going to 
bring against various persons so far unnamed, you begin 
to get some idea of how they do things in America. 
* * * * 

An authentic explanation of a phrase in current usage 
is always welcome. One of the memories that might 
have been revived when Lord Riddell died the other day 
was the so-called troupe of “ trained seals” collected 
round him when he “ liaisoned ” between the British 
Delegation and the Press at the Washington Naval 
Conference in 1921. The term, apparently of American 
coinage, sprang into currency without any obvious 
authorship, and I always imagined it applied to the 
correspondents (quorum pars haud magna fui) as a whole. 
Not so, it appears. There is a distinction. The New 
York correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, describ- 
ing the impressive array of novelists, film authors and 
others detailed to report the Hauptmann trial for various 
papers, adds, “* these temporary journalists are universally 
called ‘ trained seals ’ by working newspapermen because 
they must be fed with news by hand, as a trainer gives 
bits of fish to performing seals in a music-hall.” So 
there it is. Lord Riddell certainly bestowed his piscatorial 
fragments with a lavish hand. 

* * * * 

The crucial question of when a passenger is justified 
in not paying his tram (or *bus) fare is getting a little 
muddled in the Courts. First Sir Rollo Graham Campbell 
ruled against the London Passenger Transport Board 
and in favour of a lady passenger who did not pay her 
fare because she was never asked for it; another magis- 
trate convicted in very similar circumstances ; and now 
another has done the same, with the difference that in 
this case the conductor had made the general and familiar 
demand “All fares, please.” As the first case may go 
to appeal, we may get a little more illumination on the 
matter yet. Some people, of course, avoid paying fares 
through inadvertence, some by design. And the odd 
thing about the latter is that out of a dozen who would 











implied that the Government has left behind that stg 
in which it was content to say that if certain finang 
and fiscal measures are taken—economy, debt convers 
protective tariffs, and control by monopoly—trade y 
unemployment will take care of themselves; and t 
it now accepts the doctrine that the State must activg 
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and directly prevent unemployment which is due to dj ' wo 
organization. That is what the Prime Minister appeq fiscuss' 
to mean. It is to be hoped it is what he does mean, — os 
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take secret satisfaction in going beyond their fare-stag 
without paying the extra penny, not one, probabl; 
would dream of pilfering a penny bun off a_ baker; 
counter. A stern morality forbids us to steal article 
but nothing but the fear of the law deters us (some of y 
at any rate) from stealing services. Yet a pennywort 
of transport is a pennyworth of value just as much; 
a pennyworth of bun. The respectable people why 
smuggle cheerfully at Dover and Newhaven, usuall 


without getting found out, are another problem again, BH jo ne 
* * * * “Pp 

I am greatly impressed by the way in which Tshekedj regul: 
Khama, the young Bechuana chief who was temporarily jow 
suspended from his functions in 1933 on the charge of direct 
flogging a white man, has made out his case against the} cyte 
transfer of the Bechuanaland Protectorate to the Unio ¢erta 
of South Africa. His document, which is addressed} state 
“To the Parliament and People of Great Britain,” wag} oy p 
written, I am told, with the exception of one sentencefy withi 
entirely by himself. It is a really masterly statement® ¢hoo: 
simple, dignified and restrained in its style, logical andi} throu 
strictly to the point in its argument. Tshekedi quote) patit 
the relevant authorities which show that the British) or a 
never claimed that the Protectorate deprived the peopl scare 
of Bechuanaland of the ownership of the soil or the chie&f) of m 
of their rights of jurisdiction over natives, and makes out) to tl 
a convincing case against any transference of the Protec: and 
torate to the Union, at least till such time as the tribes) man 
have been able to state their position before an impartial) trall 
Commission. (The full text of the document may be? cont 
read in a sixpenny pamphlet issued by the Anti-Slavery? mus 
and Aborigines Protection Society.) - now 


* * * * 5 be 


“By far the most important book of this century.’) will 
So, with that studied avoidance of hyperbole characteristic |__ soc! 
of the modern advertiser, a certain volume is described in} ent 





the publicity pages of a journal before me. It might? cha 
have been referred to as more important than the Bible, ¢ 
or The Origin of Species, or the Critique of Pur con 
Reason. All that is in fact said of it is that it is the most © J 
important book of the present century. Such a dcs:rip- e ext 
tion is, of course, enough to identify it at once as a tio 
but before I mention its name let me invite opinions on | est 
claims to that fairly notable distinction. What is the; an 
most important book of this century—in any country, of 


on any subject? Not necessarily “by far the most - an 
important.” Just the most important. | of 
* * * %* | an 

Without Comment : 
“A 17-year-old Bermondsey youth was sentenced | in 


at Old Street to one month’s imprisonment for breaking M 
a Belisha beacon at City Road, Finsbury.”—News ac 


Chronicle. (Or, as The Times more austerely puts it, as 

“for wilfully and maliciously damaging an amber Ww 

globe attached to a pedestrian crossing post, value ag 

10s. 6d., the property of the Finsbury Borough Council, 

at City Road.’’) Ww 
JANUS, se 
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T is useless to discuss simply whether to “ plan” or 

not. For “ planning” is a new term in economic 
discussions, without any accepted and standard defini- 
tion, and may cover anything from a mere demand for 
more order and reason in our existing public policy to 
the ideal of a meticulously regulated collectivism which is 
scarcely distinguishable from communism. ‘‘ Planning ” 
jn the first sense at least we must certainly have, and of 
a kind which our present methods and traditions of 
government are ill-equipped to give us. For so far as 
there is in fact public control and direction of economic 
activity, it obviously ought to be planned and not 
improvised. At present, here and in most of the world, 
a form of State collectivism is being improvised piecemeal 
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nuch wi under the successive pressures of organized interests or 
le why emergencies. Instances of these methods, and of the 
usualli® consequences, are at once too familiar and too numerous 
gain, BH to need enumeration. 

“Planning” then must extend as far as the public 
shekei regulation and direction of economic activity. But 
oraril® how far is this? How far should publie or collective 
rge ol direction replace the automatic adjustments of the old 
nat the system of changing prices and individual competition ? 
Unio Certainly, to my mind, not completely. For complete 
Iressed State collectivism is incompatible with either economic 
> Wa or political freedom. It cannot leave us free, except 
tence within narrow limits, either to buy what we want, or to 
‘ment, choose what we want to do, or to govern ourselves 
Wand through our representatives. And it is not easily com- 


{uote patible with a very highly developed economic system 
sritishyy or a very high standard of life; for when we pass from 
cope scarcity to abundance, from the comparative simplicity 
chief® of meeting the need for stable and calculable necessaries 
°S out” to that of meeting the variable taste of those who demand, 
rotee-™ and can afford, luxuries, we usually pass the iimits of 


tribes) man’s present powers to plan, direct and regulate cen- 
artial) trally and comprehensively. If, however, collective 
y bef control should not extend to complete collectivism, it 
very must certainly have a wider range than it has had or has 


' now; and within that range it must in many respects 
' be more intimate and effective. Our system is, and 








iry.”| will remain, a mixed one, in which a large measure of 
‘istic socialization is combined with a large field of private 
din} enterprise and competition; but the proportions are 
ight i changing, and destined to change, in favour of the former. 
ible, = Can we forecast the sphere and character of collective 
?ure control and direction in the State of the future ? 

1ost' ~=6r T_ need not dwell upon the increase in the State’s 
rip- f external regulation of economic activity, the elabora- 
—,) tion of the law against fraud, factory legislation, the 
on} establishment of compulsory conditions as to wages 
the} and hours of work and so on;. nor upon the increase 
ry;' of the social services, unemployment assistance, pensions, 
ost | andsoon; nor on the further extension of public utilities, 


of which broadcasting, London Passenger Transport 
_ and electricity are recent examples. 
In all these directions we shall clearly have a large 


ed | increase of socialization, upon lines already familiar. 
ng | Much more significant, however, for the future is the 
08 action taken as regards currency, capital issues, and the 
it, association of protective tariffs and marketing schemes 
er with conditions as to reorganization in both industry and 
1¢ agriculture. 

1, For the most characteristic recent development, of 


which these are examples, is not the extension of social 
services or public enterprises, but the new relation of the 








A PROGRESSIVE POLICY: II. PLANNED SOCIALIZATION 


By SIR ARTHUR SALTER 


State to the economic activities that are still left within 
the sphere of private enterprise. Competition and 
changing price levels will be left, within this diminished 
sphere, to stimulate effort, to eliminate inefficiency, to 
encourage invention and new technique, to discover, 
develop and satisfy new demand; but they will do so 
within a framework, and in an environment, no longer 
left to similar automatic forces, but deliberately and col- 
lectively imposed. Competition with changing prices 
will be left to adjust in detail, but not to construct the 
system itself within which competition operates. Cur- 
rency, the main distribution of capital, and the general 
character of the country’s economic structure, including 
the balance between home and foreign trade, will, I think, 
all be collectively planned and regulated in main outline. 

Similarly, in large spheres of economic activity the auto- 
matic system cannot, and will not, be left alone to create 
the general environment within which the individual 
concerns compete. In many cases redundant concerns 
will have to be eliminated, not through a slow process of 
accumulating debt and ultimate bankruptcy (accom- 
panied by desperate measures which spread disaster 
among otherwise sound concerns) but by collective 
decision and compensation. The development of this 
new method will require a skilfully planned organization 
in industry ; a carefully considered delegation of powers 
by Parliament, with adequate safeguards against the pos- 
sible abuses of monopoly ; a close co-ordination with the 
Government’s policy as to tariffs and protection. 

In this last sphere, perhaps, we find in present cireum- 
stances the most urgent and imperative reason for 
planning of a kind which no country has as yet seriously 
undertaken. In a free-trade world, even to some extent 
in a free-trade country, the automatic system of adjust- 
ment at least has a chance. But once a country imposes 
substantial and varying tariffs, it is necessarily re-forming 
its own economy. It can no longer evade the responsi- 
bility of considering deliberately at what sort of economy 
it is aiming. To improvise without a real plan, as every 
country has done, means a series of national policies each 
of which is not only injurious to the others but also incon- 
sistent with itself. One country after another proceeds, 
without any general plan, based upon its balance of trade 
and payments, to try to export more than it imports ; and 
to receive more in respect of past loans and investments 
than it sends out in the form of new ones. It is piece- 
meal and persistent improvisation of this kind which is 
chiefly responsible for the intensity of the depression ; 
and, half at least of the worst features of national policies 
would disappear if—even apart from any question of 


consideration for other countries—they were made 
eonsistent with themselves and with the laws of 
arithmetic. 


I am therefore in favour of a planned and extending 
socialization within an economy whose detailed adjust- 
ments continue to be made through changing prices and 
whose most quickly changing economic developments are 
still left to private enterprise and competition, controlled 
but still effective. I think this process of socialization 
ean, and should, go far. But I do not think of it as 


extending indefinitely, and without a decisive issue of 
principle, till complete collectivism is achieved. The 
character of the socialization we now have, extensive as 
it is, is essentially determined by the necessity of private 
enterprise being left with conditions which enable it to 
function in the sphere which still remains to it. 
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prosperity and conditions of private enterprise set limits 
to the cost and standard of wages in the socialized sphere. 
If and when these limits are passed, the State will be 
compelled to accept a complete and direct responsibility 
for the whole. In my view we have not yet the capacity 
for government and collective management, the broad 
vision and public spirit throughout the community and 
the electorate, without which such a _ responsibility 


ON THE EVE OF THE PLEBISCITE 


By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 


UTSIDE my hotel, demonstrators from this after- 
noon’s “* Status Quo” mass meeting are marching 
to the railway station, singing the Internationale. 
shouting “ Red Front,” and raising clenched fists more 
‘often in the Communist manner than in the Socialist. 
It is hardly the way to convert doubtful Catholics or 
middle-class waverers among the crowds of bystanders, 
many of whom retaliate with a defiant “* Heil Hitler.” 
Yet the excellently handled police are having as easy a 
task as they would have in London, and there has been 
no trouble whatever. 

Although each side writes daily at great length about 
the terrorism exercised by the other, it is really astonishing 
how few “‘incidents”’ there have been. All parties deserve 
credit for this. But I did not gather from the Communist 
leader who kindly drove me home from his meeting last 
night that he was having the difficulty in restraining his 
followers which is certainly experienced by the German 
Front. No one with any idea of the intense patriotism 
aroused by National Socialism can imagine that it is easy 
for enthusiastic young Nazis to look quietly on at what 
they regard as a betrayal of the Fatherland. 

The German Front is in the agonizing position of not 
knowing what effect the brilliantly conducted campaign 
of its adversaries is having on its own members. The 
Status Quo side, assisted by a fair number of emigrants 
and by the extreme left-wing influence in all countries, 
is outdoing Herr Goebbels at his best; it has the best 
speakers, the most vitriolic pens, the powerful weapon of 
ridicule, and I really think it has won one of the most 
astonishing competitions in sheer falsehood I ever expect 
to witness. Even the neutral Plebiscite Commission was 
moved to indignation at the allegation, in a petition to 
the League, that, owing to the machinations of German 
Front officials, at least 90,000 false registrations of voters 
had taken place. Actually 2,000 technical errors were 
finally brought to light, an extraordinarily low proportion 
in the circumstances. 

The propaganda for the status quo has of course been 
greatly assisted by the spread of disillusionment in Ger- 
many, the continual rumours of disintegration, the 
treatment of Catholics, and above all by the insane efforts 
to enforce Gleichschaltung in the Saar. How many 
votes have been lost by the petty tyranny of local party 
functionaries is impossible to estimate. At any rate, 
while about a year ago probably nearly all of the 93 per 
cent. of the population supposed tobe registered in the 
German Front could have been relied upon to vote for the 
return to Germany, today the leaders will greet with 
a sigh of relief a majority of 80 per cent. 

The Socialist leader Matz Braun, the most striking 
figure in the struggle, told me yesterday that 45 -per 
cent. of the population already openly or secretly adhered 
to the status quo, that another 45 per cent. were for the 
return to Germany, so that the result would depend 
upon the vote of the doubtful 10 per cent. 

Is it conceivable that over a third of the members 
of the German Front will vote for the opposition ? 
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could be assumed without disaster. Not socialism } 
extending socialization, based upon more and mm et 
deliberate planning, is not only, in my view, the 7; seg 
policy for the present but the best way of developing { a. 
qualities and capacities upon which the more unify ; 
system, if it ever comes, must depend for its success, es 
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For that is what Herr Braun’s statement amounts ti d b 
Struggling in the rain and snow through the crow 40 
surrounding the great German Front demonstratigf in 4 
this morning, many of whom never caught a glimpse (@@ out 
the arena nor heard a sound from the loud speake resp 
I was impressed above all by their good temper. Althougy) a !: 
some had only received their marching orders shortly of > 
before midnight the day before—it was a last-minujg hop 


counter-demonstration to that of the other side—the 
were no signs of resentment. Truly, the discipline of th 
German people is astonishing. 

Two things have been noticeable at all the mectingyy 
for the status quo which I have attended. One is that)” 
owing to the limitation of audiences to members of th 
group concerned, the speakers are perpetually preachin 
to the converted, which probably explains the invariabk 
enthusiasm; the other is the preponderance of the 
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Communist element. If the rank and file of the United «dl 
Front are not all members of the Communist Party, BR jirs 
have yet to meet one of them who does not believe ir ! 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. When I told tht ty; 
to Herr Braun, he offered to introduce me to “ thousand .y) 
of good Social Democrats ” at his meeting that sami ¢h¢ 
evening. But unfortunately he was too busy personally je 


to perform the introductions, and, although I canvassei __4 
as many of his hearers as possible, the promised apostlaf oo 
of democratic liberty seemed conspicuous by _ their 4 a 
absence. Even at the meetings of the Christian “ People’s) j] 
Union,” a large proportion of Communists indefatigably) oo: 
make up the number. Edis 
It is doubtful whether more than 10 per cent of the ha 
540,000 odd voters are active members of the United < det 
Front. Judging from the old ladies of at least 70 whom) 
I saw bravely trudging along in the slush, the Fron 
must have turned out something near its full strength” 
this afternoon, and there were a good many emigrants, ye 
children, and others not entitled to vote. On the other! pe 
hand it is quite impossible to say how many sympathize It 
without daring to abandon their German Front alibi.) th 
I am told that the miners, among whom the Socialists), Jo 
and Communists used to be strongest, are going to) js 
vote for returning to Germany owing to their dislike? Fy 
of the French management, and, if true, this is of ac 
considerable importance. 4 
The issue really turns on the Catholics, however, who 7 
constitute over two-thirds of the population. A very) yw 
few marched with the United Front today, but then the Fan 
People’s Union did not officially take part for fear of F  s« 
frightening their adherents with an excess of Marxism. it 
The membership of the Union itself scems to be small; — px 
the great question is, of course, how many people its > in 
propaganda has succeeded in secretly winning over. ar 
One of the outstanding lessons of this struggle is the f 
small part played by economic considerations when 
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deep-rooted ideals are at stake. Nobody worries much of 
about whether the Saar would be more or less prosperous m 
after the return to Germany. The great issue is d 
patriotism. I made a mistake last week in suggesting ec 
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that the Communists did not emphasize this. They are 
violently attacking Hitler as a traitor to his country 
for having abandoned the Polish Corridor for ten years. 
The continual harping on the patriotic string, the 
tremendous efforts of the Status Quo parties to prove that 
thev are “for Germany and against Hitler,’ seem to 
indicate a fear that at the last minute their voters may 
get qualms. In these circumstances I was a little 
surprised when one of the leading Status Quo journalists 
(domiciled in Paris) told. me that in what he felt to 


» be the likely event of a large minority fur the status quo 


he hoped that the League would divide the territory 
between Germany and France. 

Though legally possible—the League has merely to 
‘take into consideration ”’ the wishes of the inhabitants 
in disposing of the territory—this is of course practically 
out of the question. But there is nothing which every 
responsible neutral person I have met fears so much as 
a large minority. The Status Quo side have no chance 
of winning, and in reality they know it. What they 
hope is to obtain sufficient votes for the League to feel 


uneasy about handing them over to Gleichschaltung. If 
only they can secure some kind of special régime, possibly 
in a part of the territory, they will be able to carry on 
the fight against Hitlerism under international pro- 
tection and keep the Saar problem alive. Otherwise 


‘they will soon be forgotten, in obscurity if not in con- 


centration camps. 

It is not difficult to see the catastrophic effects of 
such a solution on the prospects of European pacification. 
A running sore would have been established between 
France and Germany on a frontier which after a thousand 
years of dispute has been finally accepted by both 
parties and guaranteed by this country. However one 
may feel for Communists, Socialists and Catholics, forced 
against their will to enter the Third Reich, the issue of 
peace is surely more important. Fortunately here on 
the Saar I do not think it is really in doubt. Patriotism 
is still the most powerful force in human relations, and 
will almost certainly produce results adequate to salve 
the League’s conscience and dispose finally of the Saar 
problem. 


INDIA AND THE REPORT 


By SIR STANLEY REED 


HE question which springs to all lips is ‘“ What 
are the reactions of India to the Report of the 
Joint Select Committee ?”? None is harder correctly 
to answer, because politics in India are rarely what 
they seem. Before attempting a reply it is necessary 
first to analyse the basic elements in the situation. 

Anyone who knew his India could safely have adven- 
tured a certain prophecy. It is that the Report, or 
any Report, would be damned with bell, book and candle by 
the National Congress, unopened and unread. If the 
Report had recommended the specific of Purna Swaraj 
though no one has any conception of the form of 
government envisioned in that elusive term—it would 
have been denounced as an insult to India. Then 
Liberal opinion would certainly have dubbed any 
constitutional change acceptable to Parliament as 
disappointing and unsatisfactory, though one might 
have hoped that with this criticism would have gone ¢ 
determination to work it. So much by way of premiss. 

The attitude of the National Congress therefore is 
exactly what was anticipated. The Report and its 
authors are denounced lock, stock and barrel, and the 
new constitution is “rejected”? in advance. But it is 
pertinent to realize what is meant by the term “rejected.” 
It has been made clear by the General Secretary that 
the boyeott of the Councils and civil disobedience no 
longer form any part of the Congress programme. None 
is ready to follow the example of Abdul Gaffar, the 
Frontier revolutionary, and court imprisonment by 
active sedition. The Congress will strive for the maxi- 
mum attainable representation in the Legislatures, 
and will use such power as it may achieve “ not to 
work the constitution but to serve their country ’— 
another elusive phrase dear to the Indian politician, 
So far as there is any clear meaning in this manifesto, 
it is that the Congress members will use their politica] 
power to change the constitution in the direction of 
independence, and the precedents of Signor Mussolini 
and Herr Hitler are quoted in this direction. 

The disappointment of the Indian Liberals was 
inevitable; but the vehemence of their denunciation 
of the Report has taken many by pained surprise. When 
men of the character of the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri 
declare roundly that Liberals cannot give their active 
co-operation to the new constitution, and no leading 





Bombay, December 31st. 
Liberal will say a good word for it, there is food for 
thought. 

The late Lord Salisbury sorrowfully confessed that 
the British constitution was ill-adapted to the purposes 
of waging war. It is equally ill-adapted to the framing 
of a constitution for a country like India. Over the 
Report hangs the corrupting miasma of delay. What 
would have been accepted with gratitude, and a measure 
of enthusiasm, immediately after the first Round Table 
Conference, when all the main principles were settled, 
is nothing better than a dry husk after these years of 
procrastination. Then a Parliamentary Report is framed 
for the acceptance of the two Houses; it takes little 
account of Indian hopes and ambitions. Students of 
the Report are tremendously impressed by the wisdom 
and clarity of the pages which set forth the essentials 
of a workable constitution and the importance of embody- 
ing in any written constitution the established conven- 
tions which make British parliamentarianism the great 
instrument for human progress that it is to-day. There 
are few students of the Report in India. To those who 
take superficial views the Report is so overladen with 
safeguards that the responsibility is almost indiscernible ; 
the official summary on which first opinions were hastily 
formed was mainly concerned with the safeguards. 
These handicaps spring inevitably from the nature of 
the British connexion with India. 

But the main influence which has fanned the dis- 
appointment of Liberals in this country into the refusal 
of active co-operation is the omission of any mention 
of Dominion status. You may say, and truly, that this 
is an emotion rather than a concrete fact; that the 
status of India will of necessity emerge from its form 
of government. That takes no account of the strongest 
force in the country—a passionate desire for equality 
with the Dominions. The deliberate omission of 
Dominion status, and of anything which will lead thereto 
stamps the proposals in the best Indian minds with the 
black badge of inferiority ; it is regarded as a breach 
of the pledge which preceded the assembly of the Round 
Table Conference. Though protests are made against 
the enlargement of the powers of the Governor-General 
and Governors; the stiffening of the safeguards, 
especially in the matter of commercial discrimination ; 
the substitution of indirect for direct election to the 
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Federal Assembly ; and reservation of control of the hundreds of thousands of additional electors, each yiimthe spt 
Services to the Secretary of State, these are not the a grievance; here the Congress found new _ actiimyelatio! 
issues which matter. This question of Dominion status adherents. depend 
overshadows them all. The insertion of a clause in the When the Legislature meets the Congress will comma pathy | 
preamble to the Act that Dominion status is the goal approximately one-third of the voting strength. ‘)jthe be 
of British policy, and the new constitution is designed — balance of power will rest with the Mahomedans. No yj wome! 
to lead to that end, would do more than anything else knows what line the new Congressmen will take. The precial 
to allay these discontents. ranks include many men of ability who have suffered gi built v 

Whilst Parliament is busied with the Bill we in India _ their political faith, but few with parliamentary experiengam sees #1 
are concerned with the immediate situation, and espe- My information, for what it is worth, is that ‘the leadegm than b 
cially with the position of the Government when the have no intention of wasting their time in barren oppiiigin a 
recently elected Assembly meets. The success of the — sition, and will co-operate in any useful legislation. Tyg cultiv 
Congress candidates at the polls has taken everyone, and action of the Moslem bloc will largely rest on tii flower 
not least the Government of India, by surprise. The communal issue. If the Congress succeed in  keepi Wh 
explanations offered seem to me entirely to miss the the Communal Award out of the discussions, they maja of tha 
point. The Indian National Congress is the expression carry the Mahomedans with them in a gesture of protegi™ the st 
of all the existing discontents. A Congress candidate in against the Report, or even in the rejection of any Trai most 
the large general constituencies set up in the Act of Agreement. But if the communal award is attackefi in .¢ 
1919—it would have been infinitely worse in any new and to Pandit Malaviya it is like a red rag to a bul imagi 
constitution if the Joint Select Committee had not then all the minority representation will be mobilizgi mech 
wisely insisted on indirect election—is in the favourable on the other side. It is going to be a diflicult session {qi seem: 
position of a Socialist candidate in an English industrial the Government. one § 
area. He finds a voluntary organization ready to his In other directions there is a definite improvementfif in hi 
hand. He need offer no constructive proposals ; | The rise in commodity prices has brought relief i worl 
sufficient to denounce the Government as the fountain — sorely distressed agriculturists ; the revival of industnf and 
of all ills. Those ills have been and are oppressive. Few consolation to business men. ‘The future materially li But 
in Britain appreciate the devastating effects of the with the Government of India. A definite ceonomif a sp 
economic depressions of the last few years springing policy, accompanied by some lightening of a grievowi only 
from the collapse of prices in an agricultural country, tax burden, would do more than any argument tf the] 
nor the severity of the rising load of taxation necessary — tranquillize the situation. In such an atmosphere thd in t 
to keep the country solvent. Much is said of the revival new constitution would make headway by its owff mak 
of Indian credit ; little of the means whereby it was merits. The Indian States will accept it. The organizeif% assu 


attained—a draft on the reserve through the export of 
some £200 millions of gold, and a weight of new taxes 
which makes India an expensive country to live in. The 
lowering of the basis where income-tax begins created 


VISION 


By DR. W. 


N ingenious optician once wrote over his shop window, 
“You can’t be optimistic as long as you have misty 
optics.” He was undoubtedly right. Nothing is so con- 
ducive to melancholy as blurred and foggy vision. Most 
short-sighted people can remember how a wonderful new 
world opened out to them when first they put on 
spectacles. Then hazy outlines became clear, and dull 
prospects brightened, and the physical change had its 
mental and spiritual reactions. With the opening of the 
eyes clouds seemed to roll away and all life took on clearer 
and happier hues. 

These things are a parable. Religion means vision, 
insight, an opening of the eyes. ‘ Where there is no 
vision the people perish.”” The Jews looked forward to a 
Messiah part of whose work it would be to open blind 
eyes. Jesus Christ so far fulfilled their expectations as to 
cure blindness both physical and spiritual. He revealed 
to men the mystery of the Kingdom of God, denounced 
blindness as sin, and enabled many to say, “* Whereas I 
was blind, now I see.” So prophets, poets, and mystics 
are known by this gift of insight. They can see more 
deeply into things than the common herd and have power 
“rerum cognoscere causas.” And religion at its best is 
insight, the capacity to see what is not visible to the naked 
eye, a life perspective which takes all the factors into 
account. 

This is true of religion even in its most rudimentary 
forms. ‘To the savage mind the whole world of nature 
speaks of mysterious powers and persons with whom he 
has to reckon. In woods and streams, hills and meadows, 


European community has approved it. In India then 
is always a strong force making for acceptance of th 
accomplished fact. There is a yearning for political 
peace, if only there is no further delay. : 


B. SELBIE e civ 
he sees more than appears on the surface. They ar ” 
peopled with gods and demons, elves and fairies, and it} ™® 
is of the last importance that he should win their favow) As 
and avoid giving them offence. The root of all primitive), *? 
cultus is man’s desire to be on good terms with these) wi 
unseen powers. His worship is the recognition of their Mm 


‘ . : P z a de 
worth, of their potency for good or ill. This same pint 
is seen in more advanced religions in the sacramental ten- 7 
dency to invest material things with spiritual qualities : 








and powers. It is easy enough to discount all this as mere iB 
imagination, wish-fulfilment, superstition and the like, i 
but it is not so easy to put aside that fundamental human " 
capacity of which these things are the inevitable, if often . 
mistaken, expression. The restlessness of this practical . 
and mechanically minded age is due largely to its lack of P 
vision. When there is no perspective in the picture, life P 
is a flat and dreary thing. The Gradgrinds of our time . 
with their passion for facts and their incapacity to see ; 
further than the ends of their own noses are indeed blind ; 
leaders of the blind. The gift of vision then is not to be 
abused or despised, but cherished and cultivated. ’ 
It is a commonplace that we see only what we are 
prepared or trained to see. Man’s native power of vision, 


like all his other faculties, can easily be atrophied by 
disuse. ‘To shut one’s eyes, for example, to the hidden 
qualities and possibilities of human nature is a sure way 
of making life poorer both for oneself and others. To 
treat men and women as hands, chattels, or animals, is 
now recognized to be both bad psychology and_ bad 
business. But it is also something worse. It dries up 
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he springs of life at their source and makes helpful human 
relations quite impossible. Insight into human nature 
depends largely upon sympathy, and to cultivate sym- 
pathy is to deepen insight. To make a practice of seeing 
the best rather than the worst in our fellow-men and 
women is the surest way to that understanding and ap- 
preciation on which alone decent human relations can be 
built up. But this implies a capacity to see others as God 
sees them, and to judge them by inner realities rather 
than by the outward appearance—a capacity which, while 
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that He has to be reckoned with, and we go on to order 
our lives on that basis. Solvitur ambulando. Every step 
we take guided only by the sincere desire to do the will of 
God so far as we know it, makes that will more clear to us 
and the next step more plain. Much depends, no doubt, 
on our idea of God, and the fact that so many are still in 
a state of great poverty towards God easily accounts for 
the comparative failure of Christianity. But the mere 
desire to do the will of God as the highest that we know 
will in itself clarify our vision and lead us on to a better 
understanding of his will and ways. And what is true 
of the individual life is true also of society and of the 
world at large. In the Christian Weltanschauung we have 
a real philosophy of history. The old easy-going belief 
in an ordered and more or less mechanical progress has 
been rudely shattered of late, and there are some signs 
that the doctrine of an over-ruling providence may come 
into its own again if only as an alternative to pessimism. 
The problem of evil is only a problem to those who cherish 
faith in a good God, and the faith which creates the 
problem also solves it. The vision of God is far more 
than the mere assumption that God exists. It means 
interpreting life on the basis that there is a will of God 
being done and to be done. It provides a standard and 
an ideal. It moralizes history, economics, and human 
relations generally. It is the surest guarantee of an even 
mind amid misfortunes and of escape from those fears 
and apprehensions which dog the steps of those who have 
no insight into the deeper issues of man’s life and destiny. 
The possession of such insight is the essence of all true 
religion, and its constant prayer will be “‘ open thou mine 
eyes that I may behold wondrous things out of thy law.” 


EDUCATION AND REVOLUTION 


By REINHOLD SCHAIRER 


cD. opp in a sense native to us yet needs constani and painful 
on. Ticultivation. It issues in that charity which is the finest 
on {Mil flower of religion and ‘‘ covers a multitude of sins.” 
keepi What is thus true of the vision of man is still more true 
hey maf of that vision of God which is at once the alpha and omega, 
f protefilt the starting-point and the goal of all true religion. In his 
1y Trai most recent book M. Loisy writes, ‘‘ A religious faith is 
ittackeif! in essence nothing less than an effort of the mind, 
> a bull imagination, intelligence, and will, to break through the 
LObilize mechanical framework of t.e natural world in which fate 
‘sion {af seems to have bound it.” This is true, but it gives only 
one side of the picture. Man’s greatness lies, no doubt, 
Vemenifie in his power to break through the bondage of the material 
relief ti world. It is revealed in the victory of mind over matter 
ndustyf and in the impossibility of mechanism without mind. 
ally lig? But religion carries us a good deal further than this into 
‘onomie a spiritual world where God reigns and His Will is the 
rievowm only law. It is not merely a question of breaking through 
Lent tii the bonds of the mechanical but of finding oneself at home 
cre thi in the free air of that eternal city whose builder and 
‘Sow maker is God. So the vision of God is at first a great 
sanizeli assumption or hypothesis. We believe that God is and 
L then 
of th 
olitica { 
HE observer of human society is conscious of some 
remarkable new phenomena in the field of Western 
civilization, at the point where the clear light of education 
ya | stands contrasted with the dark shadows of unemploy- 
ind jf, ment. Hundreds of thousands of young men in Europe, 
voy). Asia and America have been prepared by every kind of 
nitivee, Special school, high school and university for a life 
these which the realities of the social situation deny them. 
their hey can offer services for which society makes no 
spirit demand. This phenomenon of the unemployed intel- 
l ten- & lectuals is attended by the greatest dangers. 
litie |) What is the future to bring forth? A workless 
mere, intelligentsia will be more and more a decisive factor 


in the history of today. The young unemployed in- 


ier tellectuals of the middle-class find themselves more and 
{ten | More at the centre of the crisis, at the point occupied in 
tical |, Some periods of the past century by the revolutionary 
kof) Proletariat. But the language of the revolutionary 
life |) Passion is changed. These new revolutionaries are 
‘ime | Colder, more abstract, more strategic. Their reason has 
see | not been steadied through the experience which every 
lind kind of work, particularly manual labour, imparts. 
he They ascribe all the distress about them to the personal 





antagonism of enemies and they are eager to seek out 
these foes. But is not this distress actually caused, 


bs or at least emphasized, in many cases, through the output 

by of a too great mass of intellectuals, in other words an 
des over-production, or, as the case may be, an under- 
“ia consumption ? 


To Youth itself cannot grasp these developments. Its 
eyes are fixed eagerly on the future, on political conflict, 
on the planning of a new social order; but rarely, even 
in adult circles, is the question seriously put or answered, 
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whether there is not in the educational system a mistake, 
a miscalculation, or, to put it at the lowest, too great 
an acceleration of developments. No doubt it will be 
necessary in the future in many countries and over the 
whole field of our Western education to pursue these 
questions with a much greater objectivity and impar- 
tiality. Here is a clear case for serious and efficient 
planning, but a serious obstacle lies in the common 
conception of what education is. Education is the sacred 
word of our time, and if it cannot be used to open the 
doors to the professions, at any rate it must at least be 
recognized as the best way to the right enjoyment of 
the leisure with which the social order of the future is 
to endow a large proportion of the population by the 
shortening of working hours. 

But it is just here that the danger arises. These 
hundreds of thousands of young workless _ intel- 
lectuals form the first group who need to be educated 
at least for leisure if they can find no work. Proud and 
self-reliant, they make their assault on life, but they are 
no longer bound by family traditions or enslaved to the 
rules and customs of the past. They take their destinies 
in their hands, but all that faces them in many cases 
is leisure and the unlimited timelessness of unemploy- 
ment. Are they then to be counted fortunate? On 
the contrary, what might seem to the hard-pressed 
business man of our times the greatest good fortune, 
to have for once some leisure to himself, becomes for them 
the worst disaster. To be compelled to stand idle is 
poles apart from the quiet enjoyment of leisure. The 
fact that work as a basis of existence is absent changes 


everything. Often a radical aversion from everything 
connected with education is manifest. The anti- 
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intellectualism of youth is often in the main an animosity 
against school. School has lost the confidence which 
it both enjoyed and created of being able to help the 
ablest students at any rate to secure a good start in 
life. With this confidence hundreds of thousands of 
the unemployed intellectuals were growing up in the 
Near and Far East, in Europe and America. Special 
schools, secondary schools and universities were always 
admired and regarded as the great liberator from the 
hard and oppressive life of the masses. This liberator 
promised to confer a life of full leisure which the so-called 
educated classes enjoyed. 

What, then, is wrong? Is it the teachers’ fault ? The 
teachers, after all, have been only the executors of the 
will of public opinion for generations. It was one of the 
noblest dreams of the nineteenth century that the school 
should discover the best brains in all classes and educate 
them to the highest possible level. The aim was, in fact, 
to build up in this way a true aristocracy. This educa- 
tional aristocracy did indeed produce an intellectual com- 
petition throughout the world. Our whole technical 
development, the incomparable advances in natural 
science, are the result of it. The supply of young pioneers 
leaving the schools proved to be greater than the demand. 
But the schools and the universities could no longer 
make good the promise they held out. That was unex- 
pected, and here began the revolutionary movement 
among the masses of the workless intellectuals. Here began 
their struggle, their war against society and the world 
around them. Foremost among them were the thirty 
thousand Russian intellectuals who between the beginning 
of the century and 1914 poured back from the schools in 
the Western countries of the Continent to Russia. They 
lived the hard and bitter life of the unemployed. So 
began their struggle. Everyone knows how they fared. 
The fate of this first group of returned students is repeated 
a thousandfold today in many countries of the world. 

In the pages of future history many causes of the 
ferment and desperation of these masses will be disclosed. 
Will they give evidence of humanitarianism or barbarism, 
of real sagacity or myopic delusion ? Have the schools 
succeeded in developing not only brain but also that 
organ in human nature to which man applies the old- 
fashioned word heart? And if so, have the hearts of 
youth this creative impulsion essential to a large vision 
of the humanity of tomorrow? Or are the schools 
incapable of solving these problems ? Is the lesson of 
solidarity teachable? It springs to life marvellously 
among the masses who find themselves in want, but how 
is it with the civil servant, the teacher, the business 
manager, the bureaucrat, so long as they are untouched 
by personal need ? Or has the process of selection failed ? 
Has the school set brains too high as an clement in the 
selection of the various human qualities? Or is it 
asking too much of the school to solve all these problems ? 
Is a better harmony necessary between the school, social 
service and public life in the widest sense, not only for 
determining the number of scholars and students in the 
higher ranks of education, with the aim of harmonizing 
supply and demand in this sphere, but also in the form 
of a training which combines more and more actual 
experience of the practical business of life with teaching 
and self-education? In this field serious problems 
present themselves, and schools and teachers could do 
much in giving the impulse to the creation of such a new 
vision. Certain it is that thousands of the best men and 
women outside the schools would lend their aid. The 
first thing is for the school in all its activities to apply its 
mind to these three questions—whether education in its 
present form is opening the way to still greater hardships, 
to real leisure or to genuine work, 
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GUERRILLA WARFARE 


By JOHN MARKS 
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HE ticket-inspector sounded very annoyed. — It was, 
third-class carriage and you could hear his annoy 

ance distinctly at an interval of several wooden partition 
and slumbering peasants. Only, I had been in thy 
carriage all day and I wanted to know whether ox 
changed at the next station, San Vicente ; it would haye 
been something to do and one might even get hom 
quicker. But that was just what he was annoye 
about : someone who would or wouldn’t change at Say 
Vicente. It had been getting dark, and was quite da 
at the next station. There was another train ther 
waiting, cold and empty; so I sought out the station, 
master and asked him: “ Lwes one change here fo 
Barcelona?” He said yes, if one liked. I admitted 
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nicrop 
that it was indeed my dearest wish, but which was theMyyas no 
train for Barcelona? He answered “ Both.” I might®iat this 
take either, he went on to explain, the one on my right,B5t so th 
for instance, or, if I preferred, the one on my left. | ing’s ¢ 
seemed, as an invitation, cordial enough ; and I noticed pothin 







that many of my fellow-passengers were busy deliberating, 
making their little choice. ‘‘ This, then, seems to be the 
Barcelona train?” I exclaimed as insouciantly as pos 
sible. ‘ It is, assuredly,” the station-master said. ‘ But 
then, if the Sefor prefers, so is the other. You see,” he 
explained, “‘ we have two trains.” I had gathered that 
much and, truth to tell, I felt very tired. I told the 
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station-master so. ‘“* Travelling is awfully tiring,” heM in th 
agreed. ‘* Now which would you say got there quicker ?”§ differe 
I shot the question at him, hoping to catch him unawares,§ are ra 
** Ah, quicker? Why, this one to your right,” he said. § count 
“Of course. Three-quarters of an hour sooner.” | Impor 
So I took it. But that was extremely unfortunate.— was np 
For either the station-master was wrong or the engine-§ aftery 
driver of the second train was unnecessarily gallant. . ..— mean 
The first train passed us five miles farther up the linc. F it was 
* - ° the ¢ 
I couldn’t bear Gibraltar another minute. My friend, honot 
who was catching the P. and O. next day, was at the? that. 
hotel, asleep by now. He, too, could no longer endure thef yain ; 
anglicized cafés with their orchestras of Eight Lady> was ; 
Musicians. He agreed with me about the monstrosity off Jone: 
this ugly English provincial town intruded on a clear and) slapp 
starry climate. I asked a taxi-driver. It was after! rang 
evening gunfire and the Governor and all good Gibral-’ and 
tarians, all the Army Officers and Hindus, were in bed.) hum 
It was neither right nor possible to cross the line. But | aque 
the taxi-driver and I drove down there, and to a very) if at 
English bobby with the face of a Spanish gypsy, whose’ tion 
name—since he was a native of the place—was probably | forei 
exquisitely Italian, my taxi-driver explained that the pern 
gentleman’s grandmother was very ill in England and,) cens 
having to telegraph, he could, of course, only do it at this it, 
late hour in a backward country like Spain, as now even) but 
the farthest flung P.O. would be asleep. The very) arri 
English bobby combined a policemanlike and businesslike 9 
demeanour with an expression of sympathy and reserve./ the 
He saluted, and away we went, looking sad. The moon,— wal] 
rightly favouring the other side, shone on the whitewashed, by 1 
whited sepulchre of the Spanish customs and floodlit the yoy 
two carabineros playing cards on a bench against its wall. | ero, 
It was very dirty in La Linea, the dirtiest town in Spain, | afte 
left carelessly about there by the Spaniard—in negligence | wo, 
and pride, presumably—as glaringly close as possible tof py, 
the eye of the usurping foreigner. But it was warm and F  eg¢: 
moonlit and people were still out of bed; even in two any 
hundred yards the coffee had become good. “ It is usual,” — Re 
the taxi-driver said, “to send some to the customs pla 
officers . . .”’ “‘ And brandy ? ” Iasked. ‘‘ That, without — kn, 
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ing usual, would be exceedingly kind,’ he admitted, 
‘e tarried, and talked; the taxi-driver was polite 
ough to take me for a Basque. La Linea was ugly, but 
musing, whereas Gibraltar is a topographical marvel that 
as been reduced to a barracks. “ It always has been the 
ome of pirates,” the Spaniards told me. 





* * * * 





Evidently there was some mistake, or maybe there 
ere several. It was the eve of election day and elections 
ad been scarce for many years now; it was felt to be 
erribly important. Nobody knew what mightn’t happen 

so everybody had co:ne out into the streets to see if it 
id. But I had been asked to broadcast and say what I 
hought might. A voice, friendly, suave and English, 
1ad told me over the wires that it was child’s play, the 


microphone was a positively guileless thing and there 
‘was. no need to bother. 
at this particular microphone and I sparred a little with 
jt so that we should both get used to each other. The morn- 


An official and myself looked 


ing’s Gazette had published an order that nothing, no, 
nothing at all was to be broadcast, except music, from 
now on until further notice. Even Mr. Thripwick-Jones 
was not to give his usual Saturday evening English lesson. 
Still, I was broadcasting in a foreign language, being 
relayed out of Spain, and all the terrible things I was 
going to say had been translated and examined by first 
the Police and then the Ministry of the Interior. To 
make sure, I went round to Police Headquarters, where 
in the doorway there were seven policemen of three 
different kinds—for that is what happens when elections 
are rare. It was an eminently cordial interview. Three 
counter-orders came through from Somebody of Great 


Importance in seven minutes. But the Secretary of Police 


was not ruffled in the least. In fact he admitted to me 
afterwards that the orders were tiresome, necessary, but 
meaningless. He telephoned the Minister on my behalf, as 
it was getting late, and was very kind and said that I had 
the Government’s permission to speak, that it was an 
honour to be allowed to be of the slightest service to me, 
that we live in interesting times and he hoped it wouldn’t 
rain as then so few people would vote. The microphone 
was still there when I got back, though Mr. Thripwick- 
Jones had gone, and the technical staff was still jovially 
slapping various people who came in. The telephone-bell 
rang every few minutes to say something totally different 
and equally unexpected, and while some thought this 
humorous enough, many felt it was a bore. It was largely 
aquestion of which day and at what time and for how long, 
if at all, the President would speak ; it was also a ques- 
tion of what or whether to play if he didn’t, and of this 
foreigner who had been accorded the Government’s 
despite the 
censorship, and had merely taken the Minister’s word for 
it. No, he hadn’t thought of waiting for it in writing 
but was content to expect that written permission would 
arrive simply because it had been promised ! 

Outside, a thick carpet of election leaflets covered 
the asphalt of the street, and every available inch of 
wall-space blistered the eye with posters. Upstairs a 
by now gloomy little group sat exchanging rumours, each 
more tremendous than the last, and eyeing first the 
crowds below and then the telephone, which shortly 
afterwards, at precisely the moment when cancellation 
would be most of an upheaval, conveyed the Minister’s 
own voice suavely and firmly prohibiting the broad- 
casting of anything except music—yes, yes, that included 
any foreign broadcasts—until after the Election, or 
Revolution, or whatever it was that would be taking 
place on the morrow. Someone meanwhile, and no one 
knew who, very busily played the violin. 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


HAT strange enfever’d rage does shake men’s souls 
and hammer in their blood, when they hear their 
language spoken in accents that differ from their own ! 
Not jealousy, not patriotism, not religion itself, proves 
a fiercer incentive to vituperation and contempt. Do 
men, listening from the English Midlands or the English © 
North, hear drifting over the ether the despicable accent 
of (as they hold it to be) the English South, straightway 
their wrath uprises. “*‘ Cockney,” they cry ; “‘ debased ” ; 
and “ WRONG.” I do not notice that Southern 
listeners feel quite so acutely (in these days) about the 
accent of the North and Midlands, though the use of 
this barbarous tongue was a frequent cause of bloody 
battles between mediaeval university undergraduates. 
Of course Southerners still know that Northerners are 
wrong, but they are a more placid race, and write fewer . 
letters to the papers about it. Perhaps it is time that 
Londoners rose up in their strength, mentioning that, 
after all, it was London English that won the victory 
over its rivals six centuries since and became the nation’s 
standard tongue. Where was the Northumbrian lingo 
then? Rude, said Middlesex, and rude it was; only 
fit for such uncouth writers as the author of Cursor 
Mundi. “Cockney” is a term of pride: Romanus 
sum; I ama Londoner; and is London the capital of 
Britain, or is Manchester ? 

But the issue is not, of course, purely geographical, 
as some disputants seem to hold. Differences between 
English accents, though they are geographical outside a 
certain section of the community, are scarcely so within 
this section, which is (roughly speaking) all brought up, 
in the same way. Time was, no doubt, when you could 
tell a Devonshire parson or squire by his speech from 
a Yorkshire one ; but that was in the days when Devon- 
shire and Yorkshire were too far apart to attend the 
same schools. In these days, the men of Yorkshire, 
Devonshire and Kent, if reared at the same kind of 
public school and University, and if the sons of parents 
thus reared too, speak (a few individual idiosyncrasies 
apart, and the pronunciation of the initial wh apart too). 
with much the same accent. And this accent is what 
Northern and Midland critics call ‘ Cockney,” though 
it might more accurately be called Buckinghamshire 
and Cambridgeshire ; or Hampshire and Oxfordshire ; 
for that matter, one of its centres is in Warwickshire, 
the very heart of the Midlands, and another in Shrop- 
shire. This speech may be pleasanter or less pleasant 
than other kinds of English, but, however much it is 
disliked, the epithets applied to it should not be 
geographical. There is, indeed, Cockney speech, but it 
is the speech taught in the Council Schools, or picked 
up in the streets, and practically every sound in it is 
different from that other speech, the only name for 
which seems to be “ public school English” (a bad 
name, since the speech is used by women and men 
alike). 

But speech, in every section of speakers, being a living 
growth, is changing all the time. Last June I heard, 
for the first time, an educated voice speaking of the 
Durby. How soon will Derby follow merchant, clergy, 
and the other old English ar sounds into this sad 
diminished vowel, and ‘“‘clark”’ be relegated, as it is in 
America, to ‘dialect, as in Kentucky” ? (Webster). 
Only one thing seems certain—that language will always 
be as good a cause of battle as another, and rather 
better than most; so here’s to Northern fury and 
Southern obstinacy. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“The Dominant Sex.” By Michael Egan. 
Shaftesbury Theatre 


Tue doctrinal battle for sex-equality was fought out by 
another generation and on other dramatic fields. Mr. Egan, 
speaking for 1935, shows how the two powers, once contestants 
but now theoretically reconciled, may interpret the terms of 
peace. The demonstration is given in the form of a melodra- 
matic parable: Man, an obtuse and credulous Caliban, 
suffering a series of treacherous defeats at the hands of illogical, 
selfish and scheming Woman, until at last the wretched 
creature turns from argument to action and administers a 
decisive economic blow. This is one view of Mr. Egan’s inten- 
tion. In fairness it should be stated that it is quite possibly 
® wrong one, as one section of the audience clearly held 
the opinion that Man was the unqualified villain of the piece 
and that his. final victory was only the last link is an extended 
chain of brutal savagery. Mr. Egan must be congratulated 
on his tact in thus allowing every member of the audience 
to choose his villain for himself, but his diplomatic success 
is gained only by omitting to reveal his own point of view. 
His play in fact, despite its torrents of debate, advances 
no argument one whit, and it is not in other respects quite a 
good enough play to subsist without a didactic purpose. 

But though as a whole the play is deficient in this respect, 
the first half of it achieves moderate success in staging the 
sex-warfare between two conventionally emancipated young 
people who have graduated from a trial-marriage (from their 
evident incompatibility, one assumes of no very long dura- 
tion) to marriage proper. Dick Shale is an engineer who has 
made a potentially important invention, but one which is 
likely to conflict with the interests of an influential existing 
concern specializing in a similar product. He wants to form 
& company to exploit it himself: his wife, anxious for 
security and mindful of the destructive tendencies of large 
industrial concerns challenged by small rivals, urges him to sell 
it outright to the firm in question. Dick’s ambition is to make 
without delay enough money to buy a farm in the country— 
interment in which is the last thing in the world desired by 
Angela. Dick knows that he can only make the necessary 
sum—if he can make it at all—by successfully marketing his 
invention himself. But as well as a farm in the country he 
wants a child, and Angela makes it a condition of her co- 
operation in the production of one that he will do what she 
suggests in the matter of the invention. Dick attempts to 
enforce his own wishes, but is thwarted by Angela’s strategic 
revelation that the man whom Dick wishes to take into 
partnership in the enterprise is a past lover of hers. This 
victory is the first of several that fall to Angela by similar 
tactics, and it is not until the end of the third act—by which 
time Dick has got his child at the expense of his invention, 
his good nature, and an all-electric labour-removing house in 
one of London’s most select suburbs—that he reasserts himself 
and condemns her to existence in the country by buying his 
family’s old farm in Dorsetshire by means of a mortgage— 
though whether she submits and obediently accompanies 
him there, or finds a further pretext and method of rebellion, 
is left to be imagined. The play, in fact, ends with most of 
its problems only temporarily and artificially solved. 

It also ends with the nature of its characters undefined by 
the author. The greater part of the arguments advanced on 
the side of woman are intellectually dishonest, and most of 
those on the side of men are intellectually absurd ; but they 
are put forward with so complete an absence of satiric emphasis 
that it is impossible to say whether or not they are intended 
by Mr. Egan as serious contributions to discussion. Or is 
his object only to satirize inherent and inexpugnable fatuity ? 
For the failure to make this point clear Mr. Fernald, the 
producer, must also bear his share of blame, though in other 
respects his direction has much to be said for it. And if 
there had not been this weakness in the material given them, 
the acting of Mr. Richard Bird, Miss Diana Churchill, Mr. 
Henry Hewitt and Miss Ellen Pollock would no doubt have 
seemed even better than it did. 


At the 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


The Cinema 
At the Rialto 


Tus British International production is an assembly , 

real War film extracts from various fronts and countries, wi 

an introduction by Sir Ian Hamilton and a commentary | 

Sir John Hammerton. The Censor is said to have requi r 
the excision of at least one scene—a glimpse of a dead ma 
tangled in barbed wire. Yet there are other scenes no leg 
gruesome—men and horses writhing in agony after a shel 

burst, a moment of bayonet fighting, soldiers dropping dea 
from bullets, and wounded men limping over ground scattere 
with corpses. But it is difficult for a series of isolated episode 
detached from any personal background, to give a satisfactory 
impression of modern warfare as a whole; and some of th 
studio-produced War films have achieved a more poten 
atmosphere of danger and distress. 

Sir John Hammerton’s commentary, too, is awkwardly 
arranged. He sits in a room facing a group of ex-Service mer, 
V.C.s and others, each of whom is asked in turn to descrik 
the deed that won him a decoration. All this is too much like 
a schoolmaster holding a class; and the commentary itsel 
—although the film is sincerely pacifist in purpose—never 
attempts to explore the causes of war. The assumption is that 
all was well with the world until a wave of German aggression 
swept over Europe. A German ex-oflicer joins in the talk, 
and we are told that War hatreds should now be abandoned, 
But the most likely effect of such a film, I should say, would 
be to make people feel: ‘*‘ Germany must never get a chance 
to do this again.” 

However, I doubt whether Forgotten Men will have much 
influence as propaganda; its appeal to the public will depend 
more on its promise of realistic horrors. The French, Italian 
and Russian fronts are all covered; there are scenes of 
America entering the War and of the sinking of a German 
battleship. The fragments are skilfully woven together; 
and anyone who cannot remember the War will at least be 
able to gain some idea of how men lived in the trenches anda 
faint impression of what happened during an attack. 


At the Academy 


“Forgotten Men.” 


“ Reka.” 


PEASANT life has become something of a convention on the} 


screen. One expects either a dour tragedy or a pastoral 
idyll, for scarcely anyone outside Russia has tried to deal 
realistically with the peasant’s daily relation to the soil. 


Reka is a Czecho-Slovakian idyll, but an unusually effective! 
one, largely because it frankly accepts its own limitations. | 


Paul, a village youth, is in love with Pepi; both are just at 
the stage of leaving school. 


of shoes, determines to earn a reward offered for the capture 
of a huge pike. After hooking the pike, he is carried down 


stream, leaving his clothes on the bank, and the villagers give | 


him up for drowned. He earns the reward, however, buys 
the shoes, and startles the sorrowing Pepi by appearing 
suddenly at her cottage window in the evening. There are 


various other incidents and interludes, including a pleasant | 
glimpse of the village school, with the old schoolmaster | 


taking leave of his pupils on the last day of their last term; 


but the mood is quiet and leisurely throughout, and any) 


attempt to strengthen action at the expense of atmosphere 


would probably have weakened the film’s chief source of | 


appeal. 


The Czecho-Slovakian landscapes—hills and meadows and f 


running water—are recorded without subtlety by the camera; 
they are attractive on the screen because they would be 
attractive in real life. Paul and Pepi are likeable youngsters, 
agreeably free from  self-consciousness; and the scenes 
between them are as simple and as natural as the rural 
settings. It is difficult at times not to feel a slight im- 
patience as the camera lingers over not very important 
details; but Reka is a refreshing change from high-speed 
sensation, and the producers have cleverly kept the story 
alive by saving up the reunion of Paul and Pepi until the very 
last moment. Cuares Davy. 


- 


Pepi’s parents are so poor that | 
she has to go bare-foot ; and Paul, anxious to buy her a pait | 
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Art 
Flash in the Pan 


Tur marriage between Art and Industry, so long and so 
Joudly heralded in the aesthetic gossip columns of our 
newspapers, has at last taken place, and the proud parents 
have presented their first-born to the world, cradled in all 
the splendour which Burlington House can muster. And lo! 
this child, on which the fairest hopes of a nation were fixed, 
this child which was to begin a new era of the harmonious 
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ad male union of utility and beauty, this child, I say, is a monster. 
no leg Not a mere dwarf, a slight and feeble creature so delicate 
a shelf that we can hardly hope that it will survive its youthful 
ng deal struggles, but a strapping, vigorous malformation; not a 
cater mere sport of nature, apparently, but a deliberately procreated 


pisodafe deformity, inheriting a double portion of those vicious qualities 


facto which its parents had made such a show of abandoning. 
> of the Take the vulgarity of Tottenham Court Road, the sham 


modernity of Wigmore Street, the expensiveness of Bond 
Street, some of the ability to display goods which is associated 
with Selfridge’s, add to the whole thing a touch of the self- 
conscious pomposity which these goods feel at being under the 


potent 


‘wardly 


2e mer, 
lescrikg impressive patronage of the Royal Academy, and you will 
ich lie have some picture of the Exhibition of British Art in Industry. 






Previous exhibitions at Burlington House have always 
aroused a regret that such splendid works of art should be 
shown in the unworthy setting which the large but unhand- 
somely decorated rooms at Burlington House provide. This 
year the case is reversed. Immense sums and endless trouble 
have been expended on transforming the interior of the build- 
ing so that the rooms are unrecognizable, but this lavish setting 
was only designed to receive this curious medley of ill-designed 
pots and pans. 
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chance 


much The extreme bitterness which the present writer felt 
lependg on his first visit to the exhibition was largely due to disappoint- 
talianf’| ment. The prospects had seemed so fine. For months past art. 
1es off icles and books had been pouring out in which sane principles 
srmanf, for industrial art had been expounded. Industrialists, it 
‘ther; was said, have at last realized the fundamental errors which 
ist bef were made in the last century. They have grasped the fact 
anda} that in order to produce an object both beautiful and useful 
_ they must first consider the demands of utility and make 
certain that these are satisfied ; that beauty comes only by 
a proper direction of the production at this stage and is not 
n the) Something to be slabbed on afterwards in the form of inde- 
‘toral) Pendent ornament. After all these happy prophecies it was a 
dealt ‘Shock to find in the actual exhibition that almost every 
soil.’ quality which disfigured industrial objects of the nineteenth 
ctive), century was present here, disguised only to the extent of 
ions being brought up to date. 
st at Even in the decoration of the rooms these vices are to be 
that’ found. On the whole the rooms have been cleverly reduced 
pait to a manageable shape by the use of cloth hung across the 
ture ceiling, and most of the backgrounds for the objects displayed 
lown are inoffensive. In Room II devoted to glass, the decoration 
give}, is even appropriate to its theme. It consists of a huge panel 
buys— representing glass-blowing, designed by Maurice Lambert 
ring in black vitrolite, and supported by decorative panels in the 


are same substance by Eric Ravilious and by a frieze of huge 


sant} photographs of the various processes used in the production 
ster} of glass, reminiscent of the method of decoration used in 
rm; the Fascist exhibition in Rome. This is reasonable, but what 
any! is the point of the colossal glass construction in Gallery TX 
rere or of the ‘* decorative feature *’ entitled Wings in Gallery VIII, 
- off both galleries being devoted to dress materials ? 

For the vices in individual pieces we may quote the fol- 
andf lowing: for false ingenuity, the breakfast table slung from 
Ta; the ceiling in the specimen library (1261) ; for just being ten 
bef years out of date (even among English work), the whole room 
ers, of posters ; for neglect of practical demands, the “ marble- 
nes stuc”’ chairs to the garden dining-room (1266) from which 
ral cramp and rheumatism are the least that one could catch. 
im- In general the wholly simple objects alone succeed—bottles, 
unt cutlery, and leather dressing cases. Of the more ambitious 
ed types, some of the dress materials, a little of the silver and 
TY much of the more straightforward pottery are serviceable. 
Ty Industry in fact seems more successful without its helpmate. 


ANTHONY BLUNT. 





Aschinger 
[Von Einem Deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Der Name Aschinger hat fiir den Berliner dieselbe Bedeutung 
wie der Name Lyons fiir den Londoner. Beide sind fiir den 
Menschen der Grosstadt der Inbegriff eines billigen, guten 
und schnellen Essens. Interessant ist, dass diese beiden 
riesigen Speise-Konzerne das gleiche Alter haben; sie sehen 
auf eine vierzigjihrige Vergangenheit zuriick. Sie sind also 
gegentiber den siebzigjihrigen Duval-Bouillon-Restaurants 
von Paris verhiltnismissig jung. 

Die Briider Karl und August Aschinger begannen mit ihrer 
ersten ‘* Bierquelle’”’ im Herzen Berlins, in der Neuen 
Rosstrasse 4. Sie waren im Gastwirts-Gewerbe als Koch 
und Kellner aufgewachsen und beide als Wiirtemberger 
besonders kaufmiinnisch begabt. So konnten sie ihren 
Giisten die bald weltberiihmt gewordene Terrine “* L6ffelerbsen 
mit Speck” fiir 30 Pfennige liefern, wozu man sich noch 
Brétchen nach Belieben gratis nehmen konnte. 

Eine nette Anekdote schildert den patriarchalischen Betrieb 
der Vorkriegsjahre. August Aschinger bemerkte in der 
Bierquelle Friedrichstrasse einen Studenten, der sich zu einem 
Stehtisch begab, um dort sich zu einem stehen gebliebenen 
Glas Bier zu stellen und auf Grund dieses Bier-Restes aus 
dem Brotkorb ein Brétchen nach dem anderen aufzuessen zu 
beginnen. Vater Aschinger klopft dem jungen Mann freund- 
lich auf die Schulter und meint laichelnd: ‘* Herr Doktor, 
wenn Sie wieder mal Bier trinken wollen, dann gehen Sie 
doch gleich lieber zum Bicker ! ”’ 

Inzwischen werden in den Zentralbetrieben durch zwei 
automatische Oefen bereits 28,000 Brétchen pro Stunde 
hergestellt, ein guter Beweis fiir den Appetit des Berliners. 
Dieser wird heute in 41 Bierquellen und Konditoreien, 23 
Biackereien, 6 Restaurants und 2 Imbiss-Stuben befriedigt. 
Das ist zwar gegeniiber den 250 Theestuben von J. Lyons & 
Co. in England nicht iiberwiiltigend viel, scheint aber den 
Berlinern doch zu geniigen. Arbeiten bei Lyons rund 30,000 
Menschen in den _ verschiedenen Betrieben, so kommt 
Aschinger mit dem zehnten Teil, mit 3,000 Arbeitern und 
Angestellten aus. Beide Gesellschaften haben ihren Unter- 
nehmungen Hotels angegliedert, die ** Cumberland, Regent 
Palace, Strand Palace’? von Berlin heissen “ Fiirstenhof, 
Grand-Hotel Knie, Palast-Hotel.”’ In Berlin werden jahrlich 
8 Millionen Pfund Fleisch, 2 Mill. Ejier, 1,5 Mill. Pfund 
Gemiise verbraucht, in London ¢aglich 1} Mill. Pakete Thee, 
3 Mill. Brétchen und bis zu 3 Millionen Portionen Eiskreme. 
Diese fast astronomisch-gastronomischen Zahlen geben besser 
als lange Bankausweise ein Bild von der Grésse dieser Unter- 
nehmungen. Doch auch im Finanziellen erweist sich die 
Verschiedenartigkeit des Gkonomischen Aufbaus. Aschingers 
Aktienkapital ergibt bei 3 Mill. Mark eine Dividende von 
12 per cent.; Lyons konnte mit einem Aktienkapital von 
10 Mill. Pfd. Sterl. rund 1 Mill. Netto-Gewinn abwerfen. In 
beiden Firmen befindet sich die Mehrheit der Aktien in den 
Handen der Familien. Der Berliner Speise-Konzern arbeitet 
heute mit 40 Mill. Mark Fremdkapital, so dass die Firma 
grosse Zinsen-Sorgen hat. Dafiir ist die Kassenlage bei 
Lyons stets liquide. 

Die Mehrzahl der Hunderttausende von Fremden, die im 
letzten Jahre die Funkausstellung und die Schau “* Deutsches 
Volk-Deutsche Arbeit ** besuchten, (2,8 Millionen besuchten 
im Ganzen zehn Ausstellungen) werden wohl auch Aschingers 
Bierquellen aufgesucht haben. Was ihnen dort am meisten 
auffiel, war der Mangel an Wirtshausnamen, wie sie diese 
von ihrer Heimat her gewohnt sind. Die ‘* Blaue Hand” 
von Niirnberg, der ‘‘ Griine Kranz ”’ von K6ln, der “ Heilige 
Christoph ” von Erfurt, der “* Riese” von Miltenberg, das 
‘““Wappen von England” in Oldenburg, der “ Bremer 
Schliissel > von Hamburg, der “ Stachel” von Wiirzburg, der 
‘* Kénig von England” in Augsburg kennzeichnen eine 
heimattreue und bodenstandige Eigenart, gegen welche die 
niichterne ‘ Aschingers 19. Bierquelle” nicht ankommt. 
Aber nicht der Wirtshaus-Name ist fiir den Hungrigen das 
Wesentliche, sondern der Wirtshaus-Inhalt, und der ist sogar 
fiir den verwéhnten Provinzler bei Aschinger durchaus 
zufriedenstellend. 

Von der mittelalterlichen Wirtshaus-Romantik zu den 
weissbeschiirzten Aschingerkellnern ist der Weg dennoch 
nicht weiter als von Shakespeares “ Inns ” zu den schmucken 
Lyons-Grazien ! F. G. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


In Trust 

A tract of land of peculiar beauty in the famous Gwynant 
Valley, along the shores of the lake between Capel Curig and 
Beddgelert, was put up to auction some little while ago with 
the following “ blurb ” attached : ‘* This property represents a 
splendid opportunity to speculators and investors as it has a 
very large main road frontage.’” The threat so alarmed that 
Welsh patriot, Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, that he bought some 
three hundred acres of the wild upland. This piece he has 
offered as the nucleus of a National Park, going a step further 
than those beneficent landowners, Lord Astor and Lord 
Desborough, who “ scheduled ” their property on the Thames 
and so saved it from defacement in perpetuity. They did all 
that was possible in such a place. Other sorts of preservation 
are opened in the wilds of Snowdonia. 

* * * * 


The Cost of Preservation 

It is, I think, no secret that the National Trust had a great 
desire to save this Welsh valley, and especially the farm 
bought by Mr. Williams-Ellis. Their frequent inability to 
do what they wish opens up a very big question that must 
soon come into the open. The National Trust cannot do one- 
twentieth of the things that it wants to do. It is forced to 
look every gift horse in the mouth, and after inspection 
usually decides to refuse the offer, for the simple reason that 
the price is too high, even when the land is given outright. 
The ownership of land costs money ; and the National Trust 
is wholly -unendowed. Its name has perhaps given the 
public a wrong idea of its constitution. The nation as such 
gives it no financial support whatever. The very able and 
public-spirited persons who direct its energies have an 
efficient intelligence department, who know at this moment 
of scores of historic places that call for preservation, and they 
are continually besought to accept gifts of lands or houses. 
But the trust is very, very poor. It possesses a few properties 
which pay a modest dividend. It possesses many more which 
entail considerable expenses. It cannot expand in spite of the 
eager desire of a great part of the public that it should expand ; 
and that rapidly and spaciously. It has discovered the one 
form of land nationalization that politicians of all schools of 
thought and action approve and could endorse. It is com- 
pelled to spend its energies on petty compromises, on vexing 
refusals, on undignified beseechings of this private person and 
that to come to the rescue both of the Trust and the public. 
The enlargement of its scope and opportunities is an urgent 
necessity if it is to do any real national work. This con- 
summation, most devoutly to be wished, arises incidentally 
out of the causes of the purchase of the Gwynant Valley, 
which is crucial from another point of view. It may lead to 
the creation of a National Park, of which more is likely to be 
beard in the near future. 

2% * * * 


The Watcher 

The annual report of a smaller and a local Trust emphasizes 
one item of cost in land ownership whose object is preserva- 
tion. The Norfolk Naturalists Trust, much the largest 
manager of sanctuaries within Britain, spend a very large 
part of their funds on watchers. These men are invaluable 
both as observers and protectors. They are out and about 
at all hours of the day and night, and acquire an almost 
exhaustive knowledge of every live thing on their preserve. 
They keep guard over a rare bird’s nest as efficiently as a 
policeman over the Crown Jewels. They have on occasion 
used their fists as well as their eyes with singular effect; 
and the swollen ear has discouraged the local marauder 
even more effectively than the legal fine. A great many 
more watchers of their type are needed, and will be needed ina 
National Park as well as in a bird or plant or insect sanctuary. 

* * * * 


More Big Birds 

How rich a document the diary and notebook of a 
wateher can be is very apparent in this report, ‘“* Wild Bird 
Protection in Norfolk,” edited by Dr. Sydney Long, himself a 
fine observer and, if one may say so, a most efficient watcher, 
It is full of curious and important information, though some 
of us could wish that now and again a little space were given 


to the insects and plants that also flourish on these queg 
spits, marshes, islands and peninsulars that line the southen 
boundary of the Wash. Scolt Head and Blakeney a 
peculiarly associated with the terns. Four sorts nesta 
there and on Blakeney Spit alone there were almost ty 
thousand terns’ nests. It is not perhaps generally realize 
how many other birds, many not associated with the seasic 
have been attracted to the sanctuaries and semi-sanctuarig 
Hawks include even the honey-buzzard, a bird that Maj 
Buxton described with delightful zest and particularity whe 
he was working for the League of Nations at Geneva—y 
perhaps when he was playing truant! He contributes to th 
report some valuable notes written with charm and pleasantly 
illustrated. Marsh harriers, Montagu harriers, Merlin an( 
hobbies were all seen. A paragraph about the migratig 
of small birds gives valuable evidence on the collocation ¢ 
weather, especially particular winds, with the movement of 
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the weaker vessels; a quaint detail about the duck, whog _— 
numbers and species are increasing, is that most of the holes a good de 
Seolt Head from which rabbit had been expelled were used 4 to hou: 
nests by the shelduck. rounds, 
to hol 
a * * * « play 
The Country Diary wee : 
All country diarists continue to add unheard-of records ty ane 
their winter pages. In my garden a large bush of rue (wel i es 
worth growing for the unusual bluish tint of the leaves) is a -* 
yellow as it is blue, with the quaint humble flowers. What elector 
will happen to the roses now the frosts have come is better not and : 
anticipated. Some of the new shoots are a good two inches —* 
in length, both on the invaluable Poulsens and on a number ¢ op 
of the climbers, one of which is in flower. Snowdrops are out, of *) 
but one does not fear for them. They are among the most) _ 
successful of all early blossoms in resisting frost. Thath a 
ingenious German, Kerrier, asserts that the temperature off ~s 
the air in the hanging cup is always a degree or two higher © . 
than the surrounding air. Some of his chemistry has been om 
severely criticized by later authorities, but he remains a classic anes 
and most suggestive of botanical writers. Larks have been gy 
in full song, quite to the north of England; and I have two (ike 
records—one in my own garden—of starlings laying eggs. wan 
Young rabbits are legion. The whole of the south-west of 7 ihe 
England, including the Isle of Wight, has been a Riviera. One| Any 
field of wheat through which I walk (by a path now white with real 
daisies) is so high that no soil whatever is visible between the in 
rows. sina 
* * * * Was 
Docile Tits f bi 
In very many places the tits, especially the great tit, have | ani 
learned to puncture the cardboard lids of milk containers; | 1 
and thereafter to enjoy the creamy surface of the milk. The | eff 


experience of a dweller in an Oxford cottage will explain, at 
any rate, how the birds may come to discover what lies within | q 


as they made their way to a supply of corn through a hole 
that one of the company had cut. As for the rats, in my own 
garden they climbed outside to an upper window over 4 
stable, and ate their way through the sash all for the sake 
of the Cox’s apples stored in trays in the room. 


the container. One morning the milkman left a_ bottle | ™ 
without its lid. On the next morning, and continuously — Pe 
thereafter, the tits, who had never before paid the least & 2 
attention to the milk, tore the cover to pieces and left a circle i : 
of bits all round the bottle. Birds are quick learners. The rs 
other day I hung up half a coconut on the balcony of a brand | ‘ 
new house. No tits had been noticed about the place and a | ye 
coconut was probably a novelty in the immediate neigh- | af 
bourhood. Yet within a few hours blue tits and great tits [ 
were very busy with the new food, though it has not had the good - 
fortune of the milk in the Oxford garden to attract all four 
varieties of tits; but then Oxford exerts an exceptional 
attraction for birds. Almost all wild animals appear to have 
a wonderful intelligence system for the discovery of food; 
and none excels the grey squirrel, unless it is the rat. Both 
will discover seductive food in closed buildings and cut their § 
way in without delay. In one wooden hut in a neigh- { 
bouring wood nearly two score of grey squirrels were caught 
: 


W. Beacn THOMAS. 
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THE PEACE BALLOT 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
$m,—The armchair theorists about the Peace Ballot have 
been having the time of their lives in the columns of The 
Times ; those who prefer practice to theory can, I am sure, 
count on a hearing in The Spectator, so long and honourably 
known for giving fair play to both sides of any question. 


rlin me The proof of the pudding is in the eating. If the ballot is as 
igraticy misleading as Sir Austen Chamberlain and other eminent 
vation gf persons have declared it to be, this will show in the “ polling.” 


Does it? 


ment ¢f 

, whofe 1 write merely as one of the thousands who have spent a 
holes qm g004 deal of the late dripping December trudging from house 
used yf to house to distribute and collect ballot forms. I began my 


rounds, I confess, with some misgivings. Was it really wise 
to hold this unofficial plebiscite? And would the people 
“play up” and vote? A few weeks’ practical experience 
soon banished all doubts. I find my neighbours quite ready, 
and often eager, to talk about the League ; they are mostly 
open-minded and anxious to learn. But there is not the least 










ords ty 


le (well °! x 

s) is af S189 of what those eminent persons have pictured—a docile 
Whap ¢lectorate being cajoled or stampeded into a mechanical 

ter noth and uniform ‘“* Yes.” Quite the contrary. They take their 


own line, and the ballot forms show every conceivable variety 
of opinion, and every possible presentation and combination 
of “ yes” and “no.” I was delighted the other day to get a 
form on which the husband answers “ yes” and the wife 
“no” to all six questions. (Question 5 is really two.) 

In the result I find myself convinced against my expectation 
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uTe 0 
Ci » —I had almost said “ against my will’’—that the ballot is 
been | doing immeasurable good ; doing, indeed, precisely what Pro- 
lassie) fessor Gilbert Murray has told us it set out todo, It is both a 
been} tonic and a stimulus—a tonic to fainthearted believers 
© two) (like myself), and a stimulus to thinking about peace. ‘“* We 
eggs, wanted,” writes Professor Murray ‘‘ to make those millions 
st off Of decent people, who had never thought, begin to think.” 
Onep Any collector will know that this object is abundantly 
with} Tealized. Only the final count will show how far Professor 
1 the Murray’s other two aims are attained; to judge from this 
village they too will be amply secured. But the ballot 
was well worth the trouble if only for the sake of its educa- 
tional value. It is bringing ‘ millions of decent people” 
have | think seriously, in many cases for the first time, of the ways 
oni and means to peace. 
The What has pleased me most has been to find that the frantic 
a efforts of the ‘* Mass-production of Daily Opinion ’’ Press to 
hin queer the pitch have been singularly unsuccessful. One or 
ttle two (rather stupid) people have quoted its fulminations as a 
sly -—«Teason for not voting. A few others hardly less stupid, if I 
ast | May say so, have said to me “I don’t agree with that—I 
cle | —sShan’t' sign.” My answer is “‘ My dear Sir, that is the very 
‘he | -«-Feason why you should sign. The Ballot is an honest attempt 
nd | ‘@ find the proportion of * Noes’ to ‘ Ayes.’ If the ‘ Noes’ 
r won't sign, their view is not represented. Your case goes 


he |  9gainst you by default. Isn’t that a pity ?” 

But I mustn’t complain. Some ninety per cent. have voted, 
od | and I am not without hope of bringing in the odd ten by 
_ Easter !—Yours faithfully, LIONEL JAMES. 


e Moyses, Five Ashes, Sussex. 

ve & 

'; THE YOUNG CAPITALIST 

h [To the Editor of Tur Srrcrator.]} 

ir Sin,—** In the public interest,” and pace Mr. W. W. Paine, I 
- think The Spectator is to be warmly congratulated on publish- 
t ing the article, ‘*‘ The Young Capitalist.””, Mr. Thomas Burns 
e states nothing but the truth when he says that “ international 
A trade,” as the term is interpreted by the high priests of 
} “ capitalism,’’ who are naturally British, is “* dead as a door- 
nail for ever.’ For the whole point about that international 


trade was its financing system with the City of London as the 
hub, and by reason of its very efficiency and achievement, 
apart from any accidental factors, it has shot its bolt. Natur- 
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ally, our business heads, whose speeches are given prominence 
in the newspapers, do not publicly admit it, and many of them 
have probably not really realized what has happened. But 
those of our statesmen who are not content to repeat old and 
stale tags about recovery and the peculiar importance of ex- 
port trade have appreciated the transformation inherent in 
the present era of power-production. I need only mention 
the admirable Rectorial address by Mr. Walter Elliot at 
Aberdeen last year. And every “ capitalist ” whose money- 
making occupation has allowed him time to do a little of his 
own thinking has come to sense in a vague sort of way the 
cause of our present troubles which Mr. Burns has expressed 
so incisively, i.e., the lack of sufficient purchasing power 
among the people of the respective nations to absorb the 
abundance of goods produced by the “ capitalists’ of those 
nations. Like Mr. Burns, he is seeking fer some constructive 
alternative to the Socialists’ challenge to a “ capitalism ” 
which exists only in their imagination. 

The case against “ capitalism ” is not a moral and senti- 
mental one, except in so far as there are capitalists who, like 
Mr. W. W. Paine, cleave to the Utilitarians’ view that private 
profit is the only valid incentive for good work and enterprise. 
It is quite simply that capitalism in the traditional form fails 
literally to “ deliver the goods.” Consequently, those who 
ascribe the present condition of financial poverty amid material 
plenty to fundamental defects in the monetary system are 
surely much nearer the mark than the average teacher and 
preacher of the Left still imbued with a desire to redress the 
balance of this world’s goods in favour of the worker. I 
suggest that even the Young Capitalist’s remedy of profit- 
sharing and increasing wages for the workers is really no more 
than a palliative to stave off social unrest. The urgent need 
is for some adjustment of the existing financial machine—or 
accountancy system—which will really make it possible to 
disseminate the existing plenty among the whole community, 
and not least the middle classes, many of whom are now living 
dangerously near subsistence level. 

The economists have had their innings in the series of 
broadeast talks on ‘* Poverty and Plenty,” and, I must say, 
the sum total of their wisdom (as defined by Mr. Graham Hut- 
ton in the Listener of December 26th) is not very impressive. 
They have still no answer for the real question, stated recently 
by a French writer on economic questions, “‘ How are we to 
find solvent consumers ?”’ Not only have they no answer, 
but, with the exception of Major Douglas, they do not seem to 
be looking for an answer in the right direction. No amount 
of lubricating the wheels for more and more production meets 
the case. It is a question of re-defining the function of money 
within the national unit (with corresponding international 
adjustments) so that it affords the ordinary consumer the 
means of benefiting by Nature’s riches as transmuted by 
machinery and science into a veritable horn of plenty.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Savile Club, 

69 Brook Street, W.1. 


W. Horsratt Carter. 


MR. ANDREWS AND THE “RED SHIRTS” 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 

S1r,—I would be glad of a little space to draw attention to an 
amazing paragraph in the article contributed by Mr. C. F. 
Andrews in a recent issue of The Spectator. Referring to 
the “ Frontier Gandhi” and his ‘* Red Shirt” movement, 
we are instructed that ‘* Abdul Gafar Khan” and his “ Red 
Shirts’ have been ‘“ misrepresented in the west,” as a 
* dangerously violent Frontier movement akin to Russian 
communism.” We are also assured that the name of the 
Khan’s followers chosen by Khan Sahib himself ‘ is Khudai 
Khitmagar ” (Servants of God), and its basis and object are 
a return to a simple form of mosfem religion such as the 
* Khan himself practises,’ and so forth. 

Now on turning to the recent proceedings of the Legislative 
Assembly, I find that Sir Harry Haig, the then Home Member, 
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was asked to mention “ specific acts of violence on the part 
of the Red Shirts.’”” The Home Member said in reply to this 
pointed question, that “* specific acts of violence on the part 
of the Red Shirts included the murder of the Assistant 
Superintendent of Police by a mob of Red Shirts near Mardan, 
and an attempt to murder the Assistant Commissioner of 
Charsadda, following upon the performance of a violently 
seditious drama containing direct incitement to murder.” The 
Home Member also declared that the “ Government policy 
was based on both speeches and the violent acts of the 
organizers of this movement which tended not towards 
peaceful revolution but towards violence.’ He further 
emphasized that this terrorist frontier movement ‘ was not 
confined to the frontier but extended far beyond the border.” 

This ‘non-violent’? movement, as we know from the 
records, cost India thousands of valuable lives and crores of 
rupees. The whole border was ablaze for a whole year. There 
is no reason at all to suppose the Home Member said in the 
Assembly that which is not true. The Khan Sahib has just 
been sentenced by a Parsi Magistrate of Bombay to two years’ 
rigorous imprisonment for delivering a violently seditious 
speech to an assembly of Christians in Bombay during 
*“ Congress Week,” last October. The Khan Sahib, in the 
course of his interesting speech, accused the Government 
of ‘** butchering, on the Frontier, 250 innocent persons, men, 
women and children,” just to ‘ maintain their prestige.” 
This is an extract from the Magistrate’s judgement.—Yours, 
&e., J. D. JENKINS. 
Poona, 


BRITISH IGNORANCE OF CANADA 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 


Sir,—I am not surprised at your Canadian contributor’s 
bewilderment at discovering the average English attitude 
towards Canada. ‘‘ Complete absent-mindedness ” I think 
best describes it as regards geography, customs, and above 
all, history. The longer Mr. Calvin studies it the more bewil- 
dered he will be—I am certain. His suggestion that the know- 
ledge of British Canadian history would be encouraged by a 
series of volumes similar to Parkman’s French Canadian studies, 
even if there were any analogy between such widely different 
scenes, is at the best ingenuous. (Who, alas! now reads or 
remembers Parkman?) For within recent years a great 
many histories of Canada have been published or circulated 
in England—written by the best Canadian historians or by 
English writers generally selected for their special qualifica- 
tions, and to all of which The Spectator and contemporaries 
have given their approval and good wishes. A circulation 
limited to the small minority of a few thousand readers 
interested in Empire history. The average educated English- 
man has not the faintest notion that British Canada was 
founded by 50,000 American loyalists driven penniless from 
their homes for their support in arms or sympathy with the 
British cause in 1775-82. He imagines that it was gradually 
settled, like the Antipodes and S.A. colonies, from Great 
Britain! Nor does he know how Sir Guy Carleton (Lord 
Dorchester) in 1775-6 saved Canada by his defence of Quebec 
from becoming an American State. Still more, not one 
Englishman in 500 knows anything of those three years of 
bitter fighting in 1812-15, when half a dozen British regiments 
and a few Canadian militia battalions held the invading 
armies of the United States at bay till relieved by Wellington’s 
Peninsula veterans in 1814. 

The invariable apology for ignorance of these Imperially 
epoch-making events is that they are merely Canadian history ! 
As if our loss of all footing in the Western Continent was 
historically a mere local affair! For nearly half a century, as 
an Englishman, I have been in contact with this strange 
mental attitude of the most colonizing nation in the world 
toward those fractions of their race that have made them so— 
particularly towards Canada, by far the greatest of her off- 
spring ! I am still wondering !. And shall die wondering. 
So will your puzzled Canadian correspondent. As to the ordi- 
nary physical and social misconceptions of Canada that is 
an old joke, and will be regularly replenished by new jokes till 
time is no more or till aeroplanes have possibly altered the 
whole situation. Finally, take our educators, what propor- 
tion of a public school staff knows even these bare facts ? 





Possibly 20 per cent. A college common-room perhaps th: 
same! Of average educated’ Englishmen less than 1] » 
cent., much less! I could relate instances of this “ abseny, 
mindedness ” in high quarters which would astonish, let w 
say, the faculty of the University of Toronto !—Yours, 
A. G. BRADLEY, 

Hon. Vice-President 

Royal United Empire Association of Canada, 
















SOCIETY AND EXECUTIONS 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sir,—TI have been well “ acquaint ” with Criminal Law anj 
Practice from my youth up, and have conducted ‘scores of 
murder cases either for the Crown or for the Defence 
though but in a Crown Colony. I am strongly opposed 
to the total abolition of Capital Punishment, but I would 
have it confined to convictions for murder in the first Degree, 
_ We continually hear in the Criminal Court of Appeal that 
the jury has found on the facts, and an appeal on the ground 
that the conviction was against the weight of evidence js 
practically hopeless. But when a Jury decides strongly to 
recommend a convicted murderer to mercy, how can they 
have arrived at such a decision except by consideration of 
all the circumstances of the case ; in other words, the con. 
sideration of all the facts of the case! If a Jury were given 
the power in a murder trial to substitute for such a recom- 
mendation a conviction only in the second degree, that would 
be a step in the right direction. 

I make bold to say that many verdicts of ‘‘ Guilty ” have 7 
only been obtained by compromise—that the compliance of those 
who were over-persuaded by the other members is alone 
responsible for the unanimity of the verdict which otherwise 7 
would never have been obtained. I conceive this to be af) 
very important consideration.—Your obedient servant, 

Rockleigh, Swanage, Dorset. ArtTHUR ADAMS. 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR. ] 
Sir,—The discussion in your columns on the above subject 
has, so far, been all from one side, and though I would not F 
proclaim myself a member of the opposition, I cannot help 
feeling that those who advocate the abolition of the Death 
Penalty have so far not presented to your readers anything 
of a serious case. Merely to hurl abuse at an institution is a 
poor way of criticizing it. ‘‘ The Death Penalty is inherently 
brutal and barbarous,” says Mr. Paton. Mr. Wenham talks 
of the Home Office’s ‘‘ accursed tree, festooned this Christ- 
mastide with the body of a mother,” and Miss Craven 
speaks of capital punishment’s “ irrevocability, its brutality, 
and its utter uselessness,”’ all of which is, no doubt, admirable 
rhetoric, but of little value in that it is hardly supported by 
any reasoning, and so does little or nothing to help to solve 


aca ee 


was oe 





this very difficult and serious problem. Miss Craven's 
sentence that I have quoted gives in particular the impression 
of a naive petitio principii. If the statements in her letter are 


true, the argument is over, and everyone will agree that the © 


sooner the penalty is abolished the better, But she forgets, it 
seems, that the whole case has yet to be established and proved 
to the public satisfaction. 

Surely the mistake that such persons make is that in passing 
judgement on the execution, they consider it by itself instead of 
in its true light as the regretted conclusion to a regrettable 
episode. They picture to themselves the deliberate hanging 


of a human being by the State, are revolted, and pass a moral 7 


judgement on the incident as barbarous and wicked. But in 
such a judgement one must take into consideration the whole 
crime and motive as well. A hanging is a deplorable affair. 
Everyone agrees about that. The true moral problem is 
surely this: ‘*‘ What is the fitting penalty for the greatest of 
crimes?” It is easy for Miss Craven and Mr. Wenham 
to be horrified by the fact that Mrs. Major has been hanged. 
So are we all, But that is not the whole story ; the question 
has another side—for instance, would anything less than 
execution be a just and adequate penalty for the murderer of 
the Lindbergh baby ? In any case, the reformists appear to 
make the gratuitous, but to my mind, rash assumption that the 
death penalty is enormously more cruel and useless than life- 
long imprisonment. 

What most of us wish to hear is not rhetorical outbursts 
which are not thoughtfully argued, but a considered and care- 
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fully explained judgement by some prominent ethical teachers 
(such as, for instance, Archbishop Temple) or experienced 
Justices. The significant fact is that many such persons 
appear reluctant to speak on so difficult a subject. Would it 
not be possible for The Spectator to organize a series of articles 
by eminent philosophers or other well-informed persons by 
whom the problem might be fairly and clearly discussed ?— 
Iam, Sir, &c., R. WEARING KING. 
East Bridgford, Nottingham. 


[To the Editor of THe SpecrTaTor.] 
Simr,—Mr. Wenham’s letter is dangerously misleading. On 
the main question there is no dispute between us. We both 
loathed the execution of Mrs. Major. We both want to 
abolish hanging altogether. 

But Mr. Wenham is wrong in thinking the public anger and 
disgust arose because the Home Secretary ignored the jury’s 
recommendation to mercy. From the seores of newspaper 
cuttings which have reached me from all over the country 
it is perfectly clear that the outcry arose because the culprit 
in this case was a woman. It was to this, and the ill-founded 
criticism of the Home Secretary arising from it, that I 
addressed myself in my original letter. 

Very many of those who criticized the Home Secretary are 
self-confessed supporters of the death penalty. They ought 
not to be allowed, by screaming at the Home Secretary, an 
easy method of salving their consciences because their feelings 
happen to have been lacerated by the hanging of a woman at 
Christmas-time through the working of their own chosen 
instrument. 

These same people remain silent and apparently unmoved 
by the many executions of men of all degrees of responsibility, 
age, and physical and mental capacity, which take place 
every year. It is this insensitiveness to the cruelty and horror 
involved in all executions that is the chief prop of the gallows. 

That is why I believe it to be of paramount importance 
to bring home to those who support the continuance of the 
death penalty, their own responsibility for such dreadful 
deeds as the hanging of Mrs. Major.—Yours faithfully, 

Joun Paton (Secretary), 
National Council for the Abolition of the Death Penalty, 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF ADVERTISING 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 

Sir,—The publishers of journals and magazines of the 
“class? type, whom your correspondent, Mr. Stokes, takes 
to task for not revealing their circulation figures, would 
like nothing better than to be able to make use of these in 
connexion with the sale of advertising space, if they felt that 
any good purpose could be served thereby. That they refuse 
to do so is not, as your correspondent seems to suggest, 
because they want to mislead, or at any rate to mystify 
the advertiser, but as a necessary precaution against wrong 
conclusions being drawn from them. 

Admittedly, the cost of advertising must always be in 
an equitable ratio to the circulation or visibility of the 
medium, as your correspondent says. But circulation and 
visibility are two very different things, and whereas circulation 
figures can be certified, visibility cannot, and the visibility 
of weekly “class” publications which pass from hand to 
hand over a long period, may be anything from six to fourteen 
times their net circulation. 

In these cases, the prospective advertiser will find that 
a truer guide to the value of a medium than its circulation 
figures is his own judgement, based on observation of the 
amount and type of advertising which it habitually carries.— 
Yours faithfully, ANTHONY GISHFORD. 

United University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W.1. 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS FLAG 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sir,—When the secretary of the League of Nations Union 
writes welcoming the idea of a League flag “ as a simple visible 
sign of a complex mystic State,” surely he is using words with 
less than his usual precision. That the Society (or League) of 
Nations may ultimately develop into a World-State may be 
an aspiration of Dr. Maxwell Garnett, as it is of advanced 


thinkers like Mr. H. G. Wells: but that is not what the 
League is, as constituted by the Covenant : and, in view of 
widespread misunderstanding as to what the League can and 
cannot do, the distinction is important. As at present con- 
stituted, it expresses, but does not dictate, the will of the 
component States. Iam not arguing against the flag, though, 
as such a symbol might be interpreted by nations outside the 
League as a challenge, the question of its adoption would 
clearly need very careful consideration.—Yours, &c., 
Artuur F, Horr. 
Hurstbourne Tarrant, Andover, Hants. 


A GIFT OF TRADE TO GERMANY 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sirn,—The Red Star steamers have been run on almost 
identical lines to those proposed by the prospective new 
British buyers, and have lost the late owners 95 per cent. 
of their capital. Germany is welcome to them; neither 
cargo nor passengers are available for them. 

If it were a business proposition to acquire the steamers 
on today’s values, there would have been no difficulty for 
the proposed new British owners to obtain financial support. 
That this support was not forthcoming is evident from the 
fact that the Government has been brought into the matter. 
The Government is not concerned with the transfer of vessels 
from one British owner to another. The Red Star steamers 
were already under the British flag. It is certain, therefore, 
that the Government was approached either direetly or 
indirectly for financial assistance, but it is difficult to under- 
stand why the Government did not state so plainly. The 
evasive answers given in Parliament certainly gave the 
impression that the intending British buyers were badly 
treated.—Yours faithfully, LIVINGSTONE HOLMES. 

Hantsport, St. James Road, Wallasey, Cheshire. 


BIOGRAPHERS’ STAND-BY’S 
[To the Editor of Tne Spectator. | 
Sir,—If through any mischance you become either a convict 
or an explorer your reading material may for long periods be 
restricted. 

On my last sledging journey the four books (Vanity Fair, 
Emma, Barchester Towers and a pocket atlas) taken by my 
party were soon exhausted and for the rest of the expedition 
conversation was our only recreation when we were confined 
to the tent during a blizzard. As we lay in our sleeping bags 
while the snow volleyed and drummed against the side of the 
tent many arguments took place. Perhaps the most popular 
was a discussion as to who are the four men who have been 
most written about, in biography or fiction. We agreed that 
Jesus Christ and Napoleon, respectively, hold the first two 
places. Can any of your readers tell us who come next ?— 
I am, Sir, &e., MartTIN LINDSAY. 

Royal Geographical Society. 


BECHUANALAND TO-DAY 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 
Sir,—Livingstone, a great humanitarian with an unrivalled 
knowledge of Native mentality, said: ‘‘ Never point a gun 
at a Native unless you mean to shoot ” ; and who could be 
better qualified to lay down such a dictum ? 

To mention some of the many South African examples of 
administrators who have pointed a gun without meaning 
to shoot, we may recall that in 1852 Sir George Cathcart 
led an expedition of 2,500 troops into Basutoland with the 
view to “impressing” the Natives and also to collecting 
reparations in cattle : after some palaver, Cathcart advanced 
on Thaba Bosigo, but met with a severe check at the Berea. 
As he never meant to fight, after further palaver he retired 
with what dignity he could muster. 

In 1906 a handful of police were sent to collect a hated tax 
from the Zulus : two of the police were killed and the remainder 
escaped. The result was the Zulu Rebellion of that year. 

A native sect who styled themselves the ‘“ Israelites,” 
under their prophet Enoch, settled in the Bulhoek Native 
location. An inadequate police force, under orders not to 
fire, was sent to eject them and was duly turned back. At 
length 800 armed police were sent to enforce the Government's 
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orders, and the Israelites charged the police and some 200 of 
them were shot down. (May, 1921.) 

With these and other instances before him, Admiral Evans 
made no mistake—he took an adequate force prepared to 
shoot. 

And the results ? 

A writer in a Cape Town paper at the time of Prince George’s 
visit says : 

“ Out of the political stagnation of many weary years has emerged 
the hope of a new and progressive era, . . . the recent upset in 
Serowe had its climax in the naval expedition led by Rear-Admiral 
Evans . . . the reassuring fact is that everything in the Bechuana- 
land garden now seems lovely. The Administration has awakened 
from its prolonged coma, and is now carrying out its policy with 
vigour and enthusiasm. The Native Chiefs also, after sulking in 
their huts, have now come forward with hands outstretched to 
help and to be helped by the European Officials. The Tshekedi 
incident . . . seems to have had the same effect on the Protectorate 
as the lancing of a boil on a sick man’s neck.” 

As regards the Administration of the Protectorate, 
Molebaloa, a native thereof, writes : 

“Mr. Ballinger spoke of ‘ virtual slavery’ in the Protectorate, 
and bitterly critized British rule. I am a member of the Bechuanas 
in question, and have my own opinion of what British rule means 
to me. One day I was blind and naked, but today I can see and 
find myself clad.” 


He goes on to point out the blessings of the establishment 
of Hospitals and Post Offices, and proceeds to castigate Mr. 
Ballinger for many misleading statements. 

In England and elsewhere, the pedants, with no knowledge 
ef handling Natives, ridiculed the action of the Admiral 
and fired off many imbecilities at him: had he been ‘ turned 
back ” and trouble and bloodshed ensued, would they not 
have cried out “ crucify him ” ?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Glencairn, South Africa. CHARLES WOOLLEY. 


FRANCIS THE FIRST 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I have just seen in your issue of December 28th Mr. 
Hackett’s comments on my recent review in your columns of 
his book on Francis I. 

That Mr. Hackett’s attitude to Francis is a sentimental one, 
will be clear to any reader of his first few pages. That he 
deliberately adopted this attitude for ulterior motives and, 
having adopted it, deliberately adjusted his facts to it, it 
never entered my head to suggest. Every artist must sub- 
ordinate his detail to his general conception of his subject. 
Except in this sense, it did not occur to me to “ attribute ” to 
Mr. Hackett any “ motives” at all.—Yours faithfully, 

Hotel Metropole, Monte Carlo. E. H. Carr. 


“THE WEB OF THOUGHT AND ACTION ” 

[To the Editor of Tue Spectator. | 
Sir,—I was surprised to see how completely Mr. Joad, 
usually so acute-minded, fails ‘to understand my view in 
The Web of Thought and Action, of the relation of our bias 
and our desires to the world about us. The broad idea is 
simple enough. World processes may be roughly analysed 
into those of a mechanical nature exposing laws that function 
independently of our desires (e.g., gravitation), although the 
latter may be conditioned by them, and those that arise 
from the ‘ intrusion ’ of Man seeking to satisfy these desires. 
To this end he acquires a knowledge of the laws of mechanical 
nature, and uses them. The laws that are exposed in this 
process I call Social Laws. They are made by Man. In his 
review Mr. Joad writes : 

“Having carefully searched my consciousness I remain com- 
letely unable to discover the desire which is satisfied by the 
belief that 7 x 7 makes 49; so far as Iam concerned 7 x 7 might 
just as well make 48 or 50. In fact, I can see absolutely no reason 
for my thinking that it is 49 that it makes, except that it does.” 

Now I warned Mr. Joad and his brother philosophers not 
to do this job by searching their consciousnesses only (and 
Mr. Joad repeats it with a slight soupcon of a titter), other- 
wise “he may find himself looking at the world through 
spectacles coloured by his own peculiar experiences’’—to 
Mr. Joad a platitude. I think I could guarantee to thwart 


any desire Mr. Joad has if he will allow me to apply to him 
the rule 7 x 7 is 48 or 50, by simply making the particular 
period during which he proposes to satisfy it the (actual) 
49th interval of a set. 


I could also wheedle his income 





$33 


away from him. If as far as he is concerned it might as wel] 
be 48, he is as good as dead. It shows how completely a 
philosopher may abstract the multiplication table from 
its use. It also illustrates a platitude in practice. I have 
stated explicitly that such numerical relations are charac. 
teristics of objects in the mechanical world, and therefore 
independent of any bias or desire we may have. Its discovery 
and its use are not.—Yours faithfully, H. Levy, 


BORBONIUS OR. . .? 
[To the Editor of Tux SpecTaror.] 
Smr,—My uncle—Bunnell Lewis—himself a Latin scholar, 
used to tell me nearly 60 years ago that the author of the line 
Tempora mutantur &c. was not Horace, but a prose writer, 
Moreover its proper reading was Tempora mutantur et nos &e., 
and it was therefore not a hexameter. Unfortunately I 
cannot remember whom he stated to be the author.—Yours, 
&e., BUNNELL BurTON. 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


“THE SPECTATOR” AND GERMANY 

[To the Editor of THe SpEcTator.] 
S1r,—The loss of a subscriber is probably of no more import 
to you than the demise of an ant is to an ant colony. I am 
an old subscriber to The Spectator and hope to be a subscriber 
again. I cannot read your journal now because of its present 
attitude towards the German Government. Straightforward, 
reasoned opposition, based upon established fact, one must 
accept. But it seems'to me that: your hostility is such and 
your hatred such that you do not hesitate to stoop to any 
degree of vituperative insolence in your comments upon the 
Hitler régime. 

I dislike dictatorships and pray we may never have such 
in this country. But I believe the dictators in Europe— 
including Hitler—are using all the vigour of their lives in an 
effort honestly to uplift their country. We may not approve 
the methods of Hitler, but I sometimes wonder what would 
be our attitude towards him had we been born Germans in 
Germany. Yours seems to be the attitude of ancient Rome 
towards Carthage, and no one now admires Rome for what 
she did. I wonder whether there are others who think as 
I do-and are hurt by your incessant biassed propaganda !— 
Yours faithfully, C. RIvers. 

Belmont, Redruth, Cornwall. 

[Having been more than once accused of being pro-Nazi 
we are encouraged by this letter to believe that we may have 
succeeded in keeping a reasonably even balance. To mention 
only one point, The Spectator has consistently urged that 
disarmament discussions should be resumed on the basis of 
the essentially reasonable and practical proposals of Herr 
Hitler’s government of last April—Epb. The Spectator.]} 


Two Poems 


From Plato 


Or all nights that a man has had, 

Of all days too that made his throng, 
How many will be set beside 
Unbroken sleep a whole night long ? 


Count them together, days, and nights, 
Dream-troubled, might his choice not fall 
On that one night ? Then how can he, 
Dreading not sleep, dread death at all ? 


Too Civil, Courteous World 


Too civil, courteous world, 

Should one today 

Cast dust upon his head, 

Rend garb and pray 

For Nineveh, would Nineveh indeed 

Not still prevail, 

Smiling at one who brought so strange a speech 
Out of the belly of so crazed a whale ? 


Monk GIBBON. 
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The Hopkins Letters * 


By BONAMY DOBREE 


Tue publication of Hopkins’ letters is an event of great 
importance in the literary world, the more so, some will think, 
because of the persons to whom they were written : those who 
think in this way will look forward still more eagerly to the 
promised correspondence with Coventry Patmore, a poet with 
whom he was far more in sympathy, one gathers from the 
remarks on him in these volumes, than with either Bridges or 
Dixon. Certainly the view given us of a group of poets, none 
of them greatly hitting the popular taste (except for Patmore 
in his worst poem), is very extraordinary and profoundly inter- 
esting, a view which is likely to be unique, and of undying 
fascination to anybody touched by poetry in any degree which 
can be called profound. One may say at once that Professor 
Abbott has produced a masterly edition, where everything is 
told us that we want to know, prefaced by revealing introduc- 
tions. The books are beautifully produced, and one is thank- 
ful to say that the notes, conveniently full but never distended, 
are in the right place, that is, at the bottom of the pages. 

But though the picture of an epoch of poetry is alluring, 
the chief incitement to reading the letters will be to find out 
about Hopkins himself, a poet who, unknown till thirty years 
after his death, in less than ten years became an influence 
almost universally felt. There will be three main points of 
interest for us in such a collection: the further revelation of 
an exquisite personality ;. his opinions upon poetry and upon 
other poets ; and the nature of his friendships. To take the 
last first, we see how essentially lonely Hopkins must have 
been, for even between him and Bridges, to whom much of 
his human affection went out, there was a gap it was impossible 
to close. Hopkins hated Bridges’ attitude towards his 
religion, while Bridges could not abide Jesuitism. Neither 
whole-heartedly admired the other’s poetry ; Hopkins, how- 
ever, recognizing a quality of genius in his friend (a quality 
he was always ready to acknowledge), while Bridges was 
frankly baffled by the other man’s poetry, though he could not 
resist its strange originality and beauty. At the very end of 
his life we find Hopkins forced to explain the meaning of a 
sonnet which both Bridges and Dixon had struggled in vain 
to understand. Hopkins and Dixon were in many ways closer, 
the latter being able to write to Hopkins that the Jesuit was 
placed ‘“‘so much higher in ‘ Christ’s Company’ than” he 
himself was. On the other hand, Dixon, much less of a poet 
than his friend, was much more ready to learn and to accept, 
seizing with avidity upon his explanations of “* counterpoint,” 
and perhaps arriving at a readier understanding of “ sprung 
rhythm ” than Bridges did, though the latter made attempts 
at it which did not provoke Hopkins’ loudest praise. What 
bound all three men together was a passionate love of poetry, 
a belief that to practise it was the highest of man’s activities. 

For Hopkins, of course, it was the highest only of man’s 
secular activities: first and foremost came the vocation 


-before which everything had to give way, and which involved 


a surrender not arrived at without the fiercest spiritual 
struggle, a conflict visible in the later poems, but still more so 
in certain of the letters to Dixon. It was one of the most 
terrible struggles in the history of literature, one which we can 
only regard in horrified pity but have not the right to discuss, 
a struggle made all the more bitter in that even within his 
chosen fold Hopkins could not feel entirely at home, since 
while the Jesuits are Thomists, he gave his admiration chiefly 
to Duns Scotus. Everything was against his writing poetry, 
*The Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins to Robert Bridges. 
The Correspondence of Gerard Manley Hopkins and 
Richard Watson Dixon. Edited by Claude Colleer Abbott. 
(Oxford University Press. Two Volumes. 303.) 





and perhaps it was a realization of this that made him turn 
more and more to music as time went on. But it cannot have 
been easy for him to say that “ The life I lead is liable to 
many mortifications but the want of fame as a poet is the least 
of them.” 

Of more general interest than the wonderfully elucidating 
discussions of teehnique which he carried on with his friends, 
discussions which illuminate his own poems and which show 
how stern a discipline poetry was to Hopkins, will be the 
general critical remarks, on other writers, scattered throughout 
the letters. Hopkins had a remarkably fine critical intellect, 
always able to sift the gold from the clay. He never allowed 
a personal dislike to interfere between him and his admiration 
of good work, and he could admire even such poems of Bridges 
which he hated as regards their meaning. From the usual point 
of view his sympathies were too far narrowed by his creed, 
so that he regarded even Goethe as a scoundrel; and it is 
with something of a shock that we read that he disliked the 
members of the Greek Pantheon because they were not ladies 
and gentlemen! This is in a letter to Dixon: but when we 
read a letter to Bridges in which he defines the gentleman— 
a definition not unlike Newman’s—we see what he meant. 
In another place, discussing the beauty of people, he says, 
“And more beautiful than the beauty of the mind is beauty 
of character, the ‘ handsome heart.’ ” 

It is largely upon this that his criticism, when it went 
beyond technical criticism, was based. Tennyson’s utter- 
ance was indeed “truly golden, but go further home and 
you come to thoughts commonplace and wanting in nobility.” 
On the other hand so many of the English poets had every 
requisite except that of rhetoric, whence the lapses in Words- 
worth, the “ great deal of dulness, superfluity, aimlessness, 
poverty of plan” (though when Dixon belittled the Immor- 
tality Ode Hopkins rounded on him): for him the only 
stylist among those of the Lake school and their contem- 
poraries was ‘‘ perhaps Landor.” He did not care much for 
the literature of his day: he gave Carlyle “ genius” in 
abundance, but hated his style, his ideas, the claims he 
made : 


“. .. Browning [again] has, I think, many frigidities. Any 
untruth to nature, to human nature, is frigid. Now he has got a 
great deal of what came in with Kingsley and the Broad Church 
school, a way of talking (and making his people talk) with the air 
and spirit of a man bouncing up from table with a mouth full 
of bread and cheese and saying that he meant to stand no blasted 
nonsense. . . . A true humanity of spirit, neither mawkish on the 
one hand, nor blustering on the other, is the most precious of all 
qualities in style.” 

Indeed one is inclined to think that the great value Hopkins 

has for us, and will have for future generations, is the amaz- 
ingly high standard he set for himself, and others, in poetry, 
and wished for also in prose. For him, the greatest poetry 
was such as brought a shock of revelation. In defending 
the Immortality Ode, having mentioned Plato he goes on: 
“|. . human nature in these men saw something, got a shock ; 
wavers in opinion, looking back, whether there was anything in it 
or no; but is in a tremble ever since. Now what Wordsworthians 
mean is . . . that in Wordsworth when he wrote the ode human 
nature got another of those shocks, and the tremble from it is 
spreading. This opinion I do strongly share; I am, ever since 
I knew the ode, in that tremble.” 
Little has been quoted here to show the breadth of the interests 
touched upon in these volumes; they will not yield the 
riches all at once: but there can be no doubt from the 
first that in them we have a permanent addition to litera- 
ture, and one which will be a ferment so long as the language 
is read. 
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The Nature of Technics 


Technics and Civilization. (Routledge. 


By Lewis Mumford. 
18s.) 


I am shy of a method by which this book may be reviewed. 
To discuss it as dialectic, or history, or ethics, would be 
to transfer the reviewer’s preferred limitation of interest 
to. the work itself. To begin by calling it—and it may 
justly be called—the most important sociological work in 
English this century (the work of Sombart alone confines 
the compliment to our own language) is helpless as appraisal 
though it may be the bravest way of inciting popular reading. 
And it would be grossly unjust to any real digest of Mr. 
Mumford’s work to blur its summary and interpretation. I 
can think of only one responsible way : it is to print his own 
final summary ; to list the stages of his argument, chiefly 
to show what the book is not; then to isolate a method of 
criticism and confess that the author is being appreciated on 
that level alone. 
Towards the end of the last chapter we find : 


*'We have seen the machine arise out of the denial of the organic 
and the living, and we have in turn marked the reaction of the 
organic and the living upon the machine. This reaction has two 
forms. One of them, the use of mechanical means to return to the 
primitive, means a throwback to lower levels of thought and 
emotion which will ultimately lead to the destruction of tho 
machine itself and the higher types of life that have gone into its 
conception. The other involves the rebuilding of the individual 
personality and the collective group, and the reorientation of all 
forms of thought and social activity toward life: this second 
reaction promises to transform the nature and function of our 
mechanical environment and to lay wider and firmer and safer 
foundations for human society at large.” 


A less trite record of these changes could not be imagined. 
We have been prepared by some of the four hundred 
authorities in four languages whom Mr. Mumford serenely 
reviews in his bibliography, to begin humbly and enquiringly 
with the clock and the Arabs and to end vainly and com- 
placently with television or the death ray. Mr. Mumford 
on the contrary first identifies the human impulses that 
required satisfying with machines. He then proceeds to 
examine the institutions that by denying the necessity of 
organic life helped the advance of the machine, namely, 
the monastery, the mine, and the battlefield. In the fine 
section on ‘the Obstacle of Animism,” he shows that up 
to the sixteenth century practically the only invention that 
triumphed in the face of animistic thinking was the wheel. 
He is led to his first primary conclusion—that man himself 
is the natural model for the machine but that the most 
ineffective kind of machine is the realistic mechanical imitation 
of a man or other animal. The central part of the book 
examines the social and cultural habits that produced the 
three phases of technics. These are the eotechnic, founded 
on power-machinery, during which technics were meant 
to intensify the experience of the senses; the paleotechnic, 
depending on the mine, the British nineteenth-century 
contribution of “‘ multiplying and vulgarizing ”’ production 
—still with us but exhausted and discounted in Germany, 
England, the United States, happily skipped by Holland 
and Denmark, now at its peak in Japan and China; finally 
the neotechnics phase, provoked by the electric cell and 
the dynamo, into which—we must hope—we are now free 
to move. In his last and most ambitious chapter, ‘‘ Orienta- 
tion,” he undertakes to provide the modern phase with an 
ideology, a little spitefully salvaging us from what, under 
the spell of Veblen, he is too often pleased to see as ‘* pecuniary 
reputability.” 

To interpret Mr. Mumford’s achievement on the single 
level of Definition will not show the comprehensiveness 
of his mind, but it may give sharp glimpses of its invention. 
Beginning by making precise distinctions between machine, 
tool, utensil, apparatus and utility, he is soon able for many 
human spheres of living to establish ‘‘ mode’? and “ mech- 
anism ” as synonyms—in sex living, for instance. He has 
Mr. Havelock Ellis’s gift of destroying an attitude by com- 
bining two of its truisms and revealing a surprising opinion. 
I recall, for example, Mr. Ellis’s definition of anti-vivisection 
crusades as “morbid humanitarianism.” By a similar 
clarity and interpretative force, Mr. Mumford climbs through 


The Method of Freedom. 
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familiar hierarchies of ideas about technics and leaves them 
without regret to achieve a new, acute conclusion, By 
such steps, he defines sport in the modern world as “ one 
of the least effective resistances to the machine”; the 
primitive as “‘a sterile absolute of the organic’; and the 
same account of a concept of space explains at the same 
time the cartography of the middle ages and their indifference 
to anachronism. His hopes for the present era are equally 
original and vital—they are that with the assimilation of 
the machine we shall be able to purify aesthetics and de. 
valuate social caste. 


It is impossible in so skimped a review to give any notion 


of the scale and quality of Mr. Mumford’s book. Only |~ 


by the mischievous comparison of reputations can one begin 
to do it. He himself anticipates those comparisons: they 
are with Sombart and Veblen, to whom he confesses his 
debt, as well as to his more personal teacher Geddes. But 
unfortunately to the lay reader a lesser name, more powerful 
in Europe, will dispute with Mr. Mumford the right to diagnose 
and dictate. It is the name of Spengler. Spengler, then, 
in Man and Technics, is the professional mystic throwing 
off a damaging little essay on a topic about which he feels 
he ought to hold vital beliefs; Technics and Civilization 
is the imperative work of a man naturally apt and trained 
specially for a decade to make this his life work. As a 
propagandist merely, Mr. Mumford might be said to be for our 
age what Mr. Shaw was for his, were this not unfair to Shaw’s 
reputation, unfair to Mumford’s status and to the status of 
a man like, say, Mr. J. A. Hobson. I can think of no parallel 
in contemporary social philosophy. Over all the sociological 
writers of the nineteenth century Mr. Mumford has two vital 
advantages, the advantages of time and place: I mean 
the advantages of ideogram over rhetoric ; and the advantage 
of American over European. 

That last advantage, the peculiarly American qualities 
that make this a unique work—may be summed as: the 
journalistic fusion of energy and disinterestedness, what 
makes their foreign correspondence more literate than our 
own; inexhaustible and accurate reading; an unconcern 
for the ‘* right use of leisure ” theory, the nineteenth-century’s 
rationalization of why it is dignified to retire on a “ com- 
petence’; and finally a natural and triumphant inability 
to assume our characteristic island coyness in accepting 
the world of technics, a universe dating not from the 
eighteenth century, nor even from the last war, but from 
about the middle of the eleventh century. 

ALISTAIR COOKE. 


The State and Liberty 


By Walter Lippmann. (Allen and 


Unwin. 4s. 6d.) 


Ir is to be hoped that Mr. Lippmann’s excellent little book 
will be widely read in this country. It is now the principle 
of governments, Mr. Lippmann argues, to intervene in the 
realm of economic activity to provide security fo: individuals 
and to prevent or cure economic depression. But the 
abandonment of laissez-faire does not mean that the economy 
must be completely planned. We may now choose between 
the Directed Economy—by which Mr. Lippmann means the 
completely planned economy—and the Compensated 
Economy. Under the Compensated Economy the individual 
would still be left in control of the major part of the economic 
system, but the State would intervene to prevent booms and 
slumps through control of monetary policy, of State expendi- 
ture and of the balance of payments with other countries. 
In times of depression, when private business is restricting 
expenditure, the State should intervene with compensating 
policies of monetary expansion and public expenditure, and 
the opposite policies should be adopted when the public is in 
expansive mood. This policy involves, as Mr. Lippmann 
argues, some control of the balance of payments with other 
countries ; for if, for example, a policy of domestic expansion 
causes a rise in imports and a fall in exports, imports and 
exports or the volume of foreign lending must be controlled. 
Mr. Lippmann suggests that imports and exports might be 
controlled by tariffs and subsidies. He does not sufficiently 
emphasize the possibility of adjustment through changes in 
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the rate of exchange with other currencies—probably .a 
preferable method—not does he discuss at all the principles 
of economic co-operation with other nations, designed to 
make such adjustments less necessary. 

Finally, Mr. Lippmann discusses the compatibility of such 
an economic policy with the maintenance of political liberty. 
Here he propounds two sound principles. In the first place 
there is an apparent dilemma. If the State is to adopt an 
economic policy which will compensate the actions of private 
individuals, can this be done by means of a democratic 
assembly, which will in fact represent those very tendencies 
which need to be compensated ? ‘This ditficulty is perhaps 
less real than it appears to Mr. Lippmann. However 
depressed private enterprise may be, democratic representa- 
tion is unlikely to make it difficult for the State to adopt a 
policy of expansion. In times of boom, however, the 
difficulty may be real, since democratically-elected repre- 
sentatives may then see little need for an economic policy of 
restriction. But other political difficulties emerge. As the 
State extends its economic activities, there arises the 
necessity for more expert handling of these activities, and 
at the same time the likelihood of more pressure being put 
upon the government by particular groups, which hope to 
obtain particular advantages for themselves. Mr. Lippmann’s 
solution seems to be the correct one. The executive with its 
expert staff should alone have the power of initiative: the 
democratic assembly would have the power of consent or veto 
of the measures proposed. To the reviewer it seems certain 
that if the State does enter largely into the economic sphere, 
democratic government can only be preserved by these 
means. Nor is this a betrayal of democracy ; to be efficient 
in the economic sphere the executive must have large powers 
of initiative and of regulation ; but there is all the difference 
in the world between a State in which the actions of the 
government are submitted to the criticism of a democratic 
assembly and the government itself relies upon democratic 
re-election, and one in which these safeguards do not exist. 
Secondly, Mr. Lippmann argues that Fascist dictatorships 
depend upon a conscious or unconscious alliance between a 
plutocracy, which sees its position threatened, and a prole- 
tariat, which has nothing to lose because it has no security. 
This problem may be solved by making the proletariat secure 
by recognizing the right to work and the duty of the State to 
see that work is provided. The success of the Compensated 
Economy would solve this problem, 

There is one problem which Mr. Lippmann does not fully 
face: do we want and, if so, how can we achieve, a much 
greater measure of economic equality in the modern State ? 
Granted that security and prosperity can be achieved in the 
Compensated Economy without sacrificing freedom, can a 
greater measure of equality be attained on these lines without 
a further extension of State planning or of State ownership 


of capital ? J. E. MEADE, 


Lord Minto in India 


India, Minto and Morley. By Mary, Countess of Minto. 
(Macmillan. 21s.) 


Tuas book’s importance has been immediately recognized, 
and it has played a part in the spectacular conversion of 
Conservatives to the Government proposals for India. Mr. 
John Buchan’s earlier book on Lord Minto revealed that it 
was not John Morley, the ‘“ Radical,” who pressed, nearly 
thirty years ago, for increased representation of Indians in 
their own Government, but Minto the Conservative; this 
has been common knowledge ever since, but only in the 
dwindling circle of those who find Indian matters interesting. 
It was this new timely reminder by Lady Minto that deeply 
impressed Conservative opinion. Progress in India could not 
be so terribly “‘ bolshy ” after all, if it had a Conservative to 
its father! The book, then, was bound to be important, and 
has been something of a political event. 

I have never come to any book with more willingness to be 
delighted with it. It recovers days that I vividly remember, 
and tells of (not a great Viceroy, by any means, but) a 
great gentleman, who got on excellently with the Indian 
aristocracy, and by straightforward fairness did fine work. 
“For intractable blindness to all the signs of the times,” 


wrote Lord Morley to him, “ give me a certain sort of Indian 
high civilian”; and against the opposition of these fearsome 
wildfowl Lord Minto pressed what they considered his wildly 
revolutionary proposal of an Indian Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council, where he would see all the “* secret ” correspondence ! 
He pressed it until he won acceptance. His personal 
“decency” caused the ‘“ Morley-Minto Reforms” to be 
received with a welcdme infinitely kinder than that accorded 
to the far fuller Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. Yet I find 
myself writing review after review, and discarding them all— 
I am desperately anxious to bless, all my fellow-prophets have 
been blessing, loud rejoicing shouts are on the mountains— 
yet my blessing will not heartily come. I am sorry; and 
my disappointment may be because my admiration of Lord 
Minto was so sincere. The trouble is this: the book ought 
to have been edited. We cannot afford to broadcast the 
things we say privately ; no one seems to have noticed how 
this book is going to embarrass us. For example, a well- 
known spiritual leader’s views are reported thus : 


“The Aga Khan arrived to stay with us today. He seems to 
have had a triumphal progress through India amongst the Moslems. 
He says that the only real way to appeal to the feelings of Natives 
is by means of the superstitions of their religion, and consequently 
he has instructed the priests in every mosque to issue a decree that 
any Mahommedans who incite to rebellion, or go about preaching 
sedition, will be eternally damned. He suggested that a similar 
manifesto should be issued by the Hindus, as if doubts were thrown 
upon their prospects of happiness in a future state it might have a 
deterring effect!” 


Then there was the notorious visit to Caleutta of Habi- 
bullah, Amir of Afghanistan. The Times (and in a less 
degree, the National Review) come in for severe reprobation 
for tactless references to this; the Afghan Court, we are told, 
was very sensitive. I have no doubt The Times made itself 
a nuisance. But it cannot have been as bad as passage after 
passage now printed. Are we to suppose that Afghans are 
now less sensitive, or less in touch with the outside world ? 
We are also given a great deal (too much) of the not very 


_ intelligent opinions of Sir Pertab Singh, that philosopher so 


quoted by the “ die-hard” school of thinkers: his scorn of 
** damn Bengali babu,” and of men “ without pedigree,” and 
his bitter grief when he rode through Calcutta with a hog-spear 
and yet found no excuse to kill even one damn Bengali babu. 
Lastly, there is this misrepresentation of Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller’s retirement : 


“The students of the Colleges in Eastern Bengal had, by deli- 
berately ignoring certain regulations issued by the Government of 
India, laid themselves open to a severe penalty. Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller (Lieutenant-Governor) was determined to exact full punish- 
ment for this offence, but the Viceroy, judging that such drastic 
action would, at that moment, be certain only further to inflame 
Indian passions, made insistent recommendations to him to exercise 
discretion, pending the introduction of new regulations. Unable 
to acquiesce, and hoping by strategy to gain his own ends, Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller tendered his resignation to the Government of 
India. To his surprise the Viceroy accepted it. The official 
world held up its hands! A member of their sacred brotherhood 
was to be thrown to the wolves ! ” 


I believe I am right in saying that Lord Minto paid only 
one visit to East Bengal (to shoot rhinoceros in its north- 
west corner); and East Bengal was the storm-centre where 
the Administration were fighting a terrorist movement at 
least as strong as that of today. I do not know Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller, but I do know that this account of his action mis- 
represents all the facts. 

The book contains more errors than are necessary, and 
additional misinformation is added in footnotes. I have got 
the impression that Lady Minto was not deeply interested 
in what she recorded. But it is probably unjust to demand 
that she should have been. Her work was to preside over the 
ceremonial and social side of the Government of India, and 
she performed it with a grace and kindness that have never 
been forgotten. But, far more than Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
recent volume, this one seems to me to raise the question of 
what should be published and what should not. Yet while 
generals and politicians have been infuriated with the former, 
no one has seen anything amiss with India, Minto and Morley. 


EDWARD THOMPSON, 
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Back-Bench Brains 


Conservatism and the Future. By Lord Eustace Percy, W. S. 
Morrison, K.C., Captain F. A. A. Heilgers, Captain J. de V. 
Loder, P. Emrys Evans, Hugh Molson, The Earl of Iddesleigh, 
E. Thomas Cook. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Ir one of the functions of Conservatism is to maintain a 

jealous watch on the British Constitution, the article by Mr. 

Hugh Molson in this interesting and suggestive volume will 

considerably reassure any who question the capacity of the 

rising generation of Conservatives to discharge that function. 

For Mr. Molson is as conscious of the necessity for a wise 

evolution as for the maintenance of our constitutional tradi- 

tions in all their essentials. Parliament; he realizes, is over- 
worked. The services of experts must. be more and more 
invoked, but the expert is only safe when held in check by 
the plain common sense of ordinary men. That is one justi- 
fication, as Mr. Molson points out, for the maintenance of our 
territorial system of representation, and it provides him with 

8 strong argument for the constitution of a number of Parlia- 

mentary committees, not with authority over Ministers, 

but charged with the task of scrutinizing closely in advance 
statutes and regulations drafted by experts. 

An increasing concern by Parliament with the structure of 
industry is inevitable (¢.g., the cotton industry wage agreement 
Act of 1934) and disaster in that sphere can only be avoided 
by the right adjustment of the relations between the expert 
and the layman. But that very fact makes the quality of 
representation in the House of Commons more important. 
Mr. Molson emphasizes the obvious anomalies resulting from 
the present system of voting, advocates the adoption of 
proportional representation, and in the matter of the House 
of Lords goes boldly for a reform in personnel through the 
abolition of the hereditary system without any increase in 
powers. His contribution is in many ways the most valuable 
of the seven or eight which make up a singularly valuable 
volume. 

Though the authors happen to belong to the young Con- 
servative group, they have written independently, each of 
them professing to voice no more than his individual views. 
But one clear line of thought runs through them all—the 
principle of the creation of order, economic and _ political, 
national and international, as a framework within which the 
fullest development of the individual may be made possible. 
That is not so distinctively a Conservative doctrine as some 
of them suggest. When, for example, Lord Eustace Perey 
describes as essential Toryism a belief which “ finds the 
motive force of human progress, not in the compulsory 
authority of the State, but in the individual's conscience and 
sense of duty,” he is defining a principle which might equally 
well be described as essential Liberalism. The question, of 
course, is where the limits of centrally-imposed order are to 
be set. Captain Heilgers, dealing with agriculture, praises 
Mr. Walter Elliot's scheme generally but very rightly con- 
demns the hop scheme as creating a monopoly through which 
the brewers are held up to ransom, and sounds a timely 
note of warning that the same thing may easily happen in 
the case of potatoes. As to the rest of the agricultural 
schemes, it has still to be proved, as Captain Heilgers would 
no doubt admit, whether a reasonable balance has or has not 
been struck between imposed order and normal commercial 
freedom. 

Through the essays, as a whole, there breathes a genuine 
and intense desire for a gradual modification of the social 
order which shall, as Lord Eustace Perey says, give every 
individual a status, consisting of the assurance of sufficient 
economic independence to confer on him some freedom of 
choice regarding his way of life, or, as Mr. W. S. Morrison has 
it in his essay on economics, for a wise and equitable diffusion 
of the national wealth in the only way in which that can 
properly be achieved, viz., by the payment of adequate wages 
for work done. But both Mr. Morrison and Captain Heilgers 
reconcile themselves too easily to the idea of the permanent 
atrophy of international trade, with an inevitable movement 
towards national self-sufficiency as consequence. The chapter 
on foreign affairs by Mr. Emrys Evans and Captain Loder 
stands rather apart. The writers reject summarily the im- 


possible ideal of isolation, but their ultimate conclusion is a 
hesitant. 


little They advocate support of the collective 


——=: 


system, sound the reminder that the price of peace is sacrifice, 
insist that this country shall support the League of Nations 
and the Locarno Pact with its full force and authority, but 
at the same time draw a distinction between the duties 
imposed by such an agreement as Locarno and those arising 
from the broader obligations of League membership. But 
in the main the policy outlined is well in advance at any rate 
of what the policy of the Conservative party generally might 
be assumed to be before the despatch of British troops to 
the Saar. The general aim is admirably stated—* to set 
up an international order in Europe so strong that it would be 
dangerous for any power to stand outside it, and fatal for an 
aggressor to defy it.” It is observed with justice that 
though that may be a slow process, it will be accelerated 
in proportion as this country displays initiative. 

The volume as a whole is a valuable contribution to con- 
temporary political thought. Some brains at any rate on the 
back-benches are productively active. Hi. W. H. 


Practical Wisdom 


The Way of Achievement. Compiled by Angus Watson. 
'~ Nicholson and Watson. 6s.) 

Tuis is not a new edition of Self-Help. There is a dis- 
tinction between ** Success ” and Achievement; the man who, 
like Cato, has deserved success has achieved. To be a master 
of your business is one thing; to attain its material rewards 
is quite another. He who has written a good book, though 
it be no “ best-seller,” has done a great thing ; and it was a 
victory to have made the speech on conciliation with 
America though it turned no votes. 

Mr. Angus Watson is fully aware of this distinction. He 
has indeed gained the wealth which is the external token of 
* suecess”?; but it is plain that he regards this wealth as a 
mere by-product of his endeavours: compared with the 
work itself coins are to him ‘ rascal counters.’” And he has 
compiled this book not as a manual for money-makers, but 
as a stimulus to effort. He has collected those passages of 
literature which have been an encouragement to himself in 
his long upward struggle, in the hope that they may prove 
an encouragement to others. The days before us are likely 
to prove harder than those of our fathers ; but our children 
will probably “ achieve ” if they work as Mr. Watson has 
worked. In any ease, his example and the precepts he has 
gathered together in this book cannot fail to be useful to the 
coming generation. 

The selected passages are grouped round periods in Mr. 
Watson’s own life— First Days ** Adolescence,” ‘* Ma- 
turity ’°—and are in fact comments on the mental changes 
he has undergone. The autobiographical touches are brief, 
modest, and duly reticent; he leaves, for instance, the 
section on “ Love ” to be illustrated by classical authors, and 
does not, like some recent writers, blurt out to the whole 
world what an ordinary man would hesitate to tell his own 
mother. But. he tells us enough to enable us to trace his 
course from extreme poverty to comfort and from comfort to 
affluence ; and we can perceive the underlying secret of his 
advance. Here, we can tell, is ‘* a man diligent in his business,” 
who has earned by his own exertions the right to “ stand 
before kings.” 

The anthology has yet to be composed which shall satisfy 
everybody. Each reader judges such a work by his personal 
predilections—are his favourite pieces there, or are things 
present which for one reason or other he dislikes? This 
anthology is no exception to the rule. I find some sins of 
omission, and some of commission ; in other words, it is a 
human book. There are also a good many misprints—tiny 
but annoying faults which a second edition will correct, 
such, for instance, as ‘‘ Strinberg’’ for ‘‘ Strindberg,” and 
some curious Latin in the Essay on Riches which Bacon 
would have scarcely liked to see. But on the whole, con- 
sidering Mr. Watson’s special aim, I think the book remark- 
ably successful. There are about a hundred selections, and 
I do not imagine that a good judge would wish more than 
perhaps a dozen away. The rest are either literature or 
worthy to be so; and, what is here more to the point, they 
are helpful. Certainly no fault can be found on the score 
of want of variety. We have here the Book of Proveibs 
and Edward Bok, Ruskin and Arnold Bennett, St. Paul 
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and Hubert Bland, Emerson and Robertson Nicoll—surely 
no lack of contrasting. styles and views. Here are many 
ts represented, some great, some humble. Here is the 
truly sublime narrative of Captain Scott’s last journey—a 
failure which was emphatically an “ achievement ”—as well 
as a chapter from one of the wisest and wittiest books of 
modern times, Lorimer’s Letters of a Self-made Merchant to 
his Son. Nor would I willingly miss some of Mr. Watson’s 
own words, particularly those in the section on ‘* Faith.” 

“ The first steps in the road are not easy, and are only traced by 
deliberate and conscious effort. The surrender of the will and mind 
is a great act of Faith; the road must first Uv trod in blood and 
tears; there is so little that one feels one can live by and, if needs 
be, die by. As experience gathers, however, we gradually see the 
peaks of the mountains ; law slowly emerges from seeming chaos, 
and our feet are set on firm ground. We have staked our existence 
on the conviction of the presence of the Eternal Father, and 
gradually have discovered that all life gives confirmation of the 
presumption.” 


This is a not unworthy prelude to the passage which 
follows later—the immortal conclusion of Bunyan’s allegory. 
Mr. Watson, like Valiant-for-Truth, desires to leave his 
courage and skill to him that can get it. 


If, as Mr. Watson tells us, he is past 60, he is plainly still 
young. He ends, it is true, with a Retrospect, but the 
backward glance is really a ‘ Prospice.’”’ Perhaps the 
best feature of the book is that it looks forward confidently 
to a future which our children may make happy if they 
labour in the spirit so richly exemplified here. Only let 
them ever remember the words of one of the best of men 
and profoundest of thinkers—words which I should have 
liked to see as the motto of Mr. Watson’s book: Omnia 
pracclara tam difficilia quam rara sunt. 

E. E. KEvietr. 


The Winding Stair 


The King of the Great Clock Tower. 
Poems. By William Butler Yeats. 
Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Commentaries and 
(Dublin: The Cuala 


«A YEAR ago,” writes Mr. Yeats in his Preface to the present 
volume, ‘‘ I found that I had written no verse for two years.” 
Various reasons suggested themselves for this barrenness : the 
closing of Coole Park, the passing of its owner, and inevitably, 
seeing that the writer was then in his sixty-ninth year, the 
reflection that he kad “ grown too old for poetry.” He 
decided to force himself to write and then to take advice. 
There follows a brief but pungently witty description of the 
encounter with the first oracle consulted : ‘* a poet not of my 
school,” fairly clearly identifiable as Mr. Ezra Pound. The 
latter’s reaction to the proffered MS. was characteristically 
emphatic: it was expressed in the one word ‘ putrid.” 
After that Mr. Yeats tried other, and as it proved, kinder 
critics, till in his own words he felt ** like Panurge consulting 
oracles as to whether he should get married and rejecting all 
that did not confirm his own desire.” But if this pilgrimage 
had no other effect beyond driving him to write the lyric 
which closes the Preface, beginning : 
“God guard me from those thoughts men think 
In the mind alone, 


He that sings a lasting song 
Thinks in a marrow bone ” 


—it was time well spent. 


The King of the Great Clock Tower is a dance play, written, 
we are told, in the hope that the necessity to compose lyrics 
for it might compel a fresh inspiration. Reading it in cold 
print, without stage, actors, voices, or music, I find it difficult 
to come to any conclusions which might not immediately be 
reversed by an actual performance. For however simple or 
elaborate the presentation of such plays may be, they remain 
—as Mr. Yeats himself notes in his commentary—stage plays, 
like the Japanese models on which they are founded. It 
may well be true that in the more elaborate music of an 
orchestra the words themselves can at best only be “ lost in 
patterns of sound as the name of God is lost in Arabian 
arabesques”; but their publication in book form does not 
help one to appreciate the play without the performance, only 
to appreciate a subsequent performance better. And how 


pass judgement on a play in which the climax is a dance, when 
no dance exists except in the imagination of the reader ? 
Here the dance of the Queen with the severed head of the 
Stroller suggests, as Mr. Yeats points out, the central theme 
of Wilde’s Salome. But the tone and intention of Wilde’s play 
are so far removed from anything in The King of the Great 
Clock Tower that six remembered performances of the former 
would not help one towards an appreciation of the latter. If 
one had been fortunate enough to see an Indian dancer 
interpret the story of Hashim Shah and the Ode of the Bodiless 
Head, the position might be different. 


The dance play is followed by three short groups of poems, 
each with an accompanying commentary, in which the poet 
discusses in turn Irish history and its effect upon the national 
literature, the work of the Abbey Theatre and the need for a 
unity of culture if Irish art, science and letters are not always 
to be sacrificed to religious and political fanaticism, and 
finally, in a short note, the character of early Christianity in 
Ireland. Readers of Mr. Yeats’ Essays and Autobiographies 
will welcome even these few pages of addition, if they can be 
so called, to books which in many cases have become part of 
the permanent background of our minds. To the poems 
themselves the reaction of most readers may perhaps define 
itself somewhere between Mr. Pound’s dismissal and the 
encouragement of that other friend whose advice was to “ go 
on just like that.” For myself, I found the Supernatural 
Songs, and particularly the poems for the hermit Ribh, the 
most satisfying ; but perhaps only because without a personal 
understanding of Irish history the allusions and symbols of 
the other poems are less potently evocative. Yet I persist in 
the belief that Mr. Yeats might still write as good poetry if 
he continued re-reading Shakespeare and Chaucer, and 
thinking about Parnell and O'Duffy, as if he took Mr. Pound's 
advice and studied the works of Major Douglas. But that is 
a larger question which the poet himself, and he alone, must 
decide. 

I. M. Parsons. 


The Seals 


MONK 
GIBBON 


‘I have been wondering what Monk Gibbon 
would do next. I felt sure that it would be 
something which would surprise me by _ its 
strength and beauty. I was right. 


‘Mr. Gibbon, on holiday on the West Coast of 
Ireland, revelling in the profusion of wild life 
on those rugged shores, which he sees with a 
poet's eye and describes with a vividness 
and simplicity that only a poet's pen could 
command. . .. . 








‘I do hope a great many, of all kinds, will 
read it: the sentimentalists for its wisdom, the 
sportsmen because sport itself needs bringing 
up-to-date ! ’ 

BASIL DE SELINCOURT in the OBSERVER 


Recommended by the Book Society, 7s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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An American Shocker 


The Rossettis and their Circle. 
and Blackett. 15s.) 


By Frances Winwar. (Hurst 
In writing this new volume about the Rossettis the authoress 
has had access to no sources that are not already exten- 
sively known. A glance at the bibliography at the end shows 
that she has been content to jot down what is apparently a 
list of most of the books she has ever read (whether or no they 
have any direct bearing on her subject) and a few which, it is 
kinder to assume, she has not. The most notable omission is 
Miss Violet Hunt’s life of Elizabeth Siddal, without a critical 
reading of which no survey of Rossetti’s early years can be 
adequate. Miss Winwar, however, has made use of most of 
the stock authorities, and has followed the path made easy 
for her by numerous admirable predecessors, of reboiling the 
matter and dishing it up in saleable form. The book need not, 
therefore, be judged by any very high standard. All we look 
for in the authoress is a decent level of general culture, an 
agreeable style, and a scrupulous honesty about facts. There 
is no need to go beyond the first chapter to see how far Miss 
Winwar comes up to our expectations. 

General culture: the Pre-Raphaelites, as is well known, 
drew up a list of “Immortals.” This included the name of the 
painter, Giovanni Bellini. Miss Winwar writes as follows : 
** Bellini loomed big in solitude to represent the musicians.” 

Style : Miss Winwar has chosen an attitude of the greatest 
familiarity with her subject. Everyone is spoken of by his 
or her Christian name, even Millais’ mother; conversations 
are inserted some of which are quoted or misquoted from con- 
temporary sources, while others are the invention of the 
authoress. There is no indication offered as to when she is 


quoting and when she is improvising. For example, she com- 
poses a hideously vulgar piece of stump oratory, which she 
puts into the mouth of Gabriel Rossetti : 


“*We must protest against the intellectual emptiness of our 
so-called painters. We must protest in deed as well as in thought. 
Look at the stunners in the Campo Santo of Pisa. Have we 
anything like them now? No! It is for us to bring dignity and 
sincerity back to art; for us to strip art of conventionality.’ 

‘But how can you ——’ 

‘_—— and to go back to Nature, not to what others have done 
before us! We must be sincere in our invention, truthful in our 
representation. We must be Early Christian—Pre Raphaelite !’ 

‘Yea, Pre Raphaelite,’ came the stirring chorus.” 


Honesty : Miss Winwar has decided to make Mrs. Millais 
the main theme of the first chapter. She calls her Emily and 
affects to know exactly what was going on inside the lady's 
mind. She describes Mrs. Millais’ emotions and thoughts on 
the occasion when John Millais first locked his studio door 
against her, in order that he might work undisturbed, and 
introduces Rossetti to the reader at some length as the un- 
desirable companion who has led Johnny to rebellion. This 
is all very well, and might perhaps be justified in the general 
looseness of American literary propriety, were it in accord 
with the facts. The truth, however, is that Millais 
locked out his parents in the early spring of 1848, and it was 
not until late summer that Hunt first brought Rossetti to his 
home at all. 

In the same episode the authoress shows a further example 
of misuse of her facts. She writes : “* Emily listened anxiously, 
and pleaded to be let in. ‘I appeal to you, Hunt,’ she 
whimpered. ‘Is that the way for Johnny to treat his 
mother?’ ” The authority for this scene is Hunt himself, 
and a reference to his account shows that the words used 
were: “Is that the way to treat parents ?’’ Moreover, far 
from ‘* whimpering,”’ Mrs. Millais is described as ‘* full of fire.”’ 
Thus, in order to make the character ridiculous, Miss Winwar 
has deliberately falsified her evidence. 

Later in the chapter, when Rossetti exhibits ‘‘ The Girlhood 
of the Virgin” at the Free Exhibition instead of at the 
Academy, ‘* Emily murmured, and in her murmuring was 
the word ‘ treason.’ *’ Then follows a speech put into Mrs, 
Millais’ mouth which is a paraphrase of her remarks actually 
made a year later, when ‘ treason’ might very fairly be used, 
on the occasion of Rossetti revealing to Munro the meaning 
of the initials P. R. B. 

All these faults occur in the first eight and a half pages of a 
longish book. None but the grossly uncharitable would wish 


to carry their examination further. But there is one par. 
ticularly gloomy aspect which must be noted. On the Wrapper 
of the book it is prominently announced that Miss Winwar 
has been awarded a £1,000 prize, and that this shocking work 
was selected from over 800 manuscripts. It is not revealed 
by whom the prize was offered or who made the selection, 
Perhaps the name was drawn out of a hat. But if, as it js 
reasonable to assume, this book was chosen for its superior 
merit, the mind reels at the thought of the unsuccessful eight 
hundred. 
EVELYN WAUGH, 


Greek Classical Writers 


A History of Classical Greek Literature. By T. A. Sinclair, 


(Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 


Tus book compares favourably with almost all others of the 
kind in English. It is full of information and grinds no 
axes. The ordinary hellenist cannot praise a fifth-century 
writer without denigrating a modern or an Alexandrian, 
Professor Sinclair is as free of this fault as he is of the flashy 
generalization and the missionary metaphor. He is admirably 
matter-of-fact, not to say canny. He is neither a preacher 
nor a pedant. In four hundred pages he deals with every 
Greek writer of importance from Homer to Aristotle and 
with singular objectivity makes clear the kind of thing the 
man actually wrote. Where works of any length are extant, 
he gives surprisingly neat and digestible summaries. In 
cases of larger doubt, such as the Homeric Question or the 
religious views of Herodotus, he declines to be positive on 
insufficient evidence. 


But in giving his opinion on other points he does not always 
remind us that opinions differ. Thus he states downright 
that in the Choephoroe Clytemnestra’s grief, on hearing of 
Orestes’ death, is genuine. But some critics, including 
Orestes’ nurse, have thought otherwise. Again the Platonic 
Socrates is for him primarily a dramatic creation and he 
gives no space to the adverse arguments of the Taylor- 
Burnet school. And in general he distorts, if he does distort, 
through omission. Thus he barely mentions the Theory of 
Forms in Plato. Sometimes he underpraises, e.g., Simonides’ 
epigrams are merely described as “ acute.” But this has its 
good side. Contrast Mr. C. M. Bowra in his Introduction to 
the Oxford Book of Greek Verse—‘** Simonides could withdraw 
from the issues of his time into the timeless beauty of 
elementary things.” Professor Sinclair's deliberate refusal 
of all the opportunities for fine writing shows a most uncom- 
mon strength of mind. In quoting (in translation) Hesiod’s 
famous passage on winter he omits the most sensational lines, 
those describing the young girl sitting indoors, which almost 
shriek to be singled out for mention, as by Mr. F. L. Lucas 
in his Studies French and English. And in summarizing the 
books of the Odyssey he omits the dog Argus. In this he is 
a critic himself on the Greek pattern, for the young girl is 
not typical of Hesiod and Argus is merely an episode of 
thirty odd lines. To stress showpieces of this sort only 
arouses false expectations in the newcomer to Greek litera- 
ture. 

Professor Sinclair's book is an excellent introduction to 
Greek literature because it does not pander to any kind 
of irrelevance. Year Daemons, Homosexuality and the 
Dionysian Man hardly come into it, but red herrings are 
not the only thing that gives a book character. In places 
Professor Sinclair is almost brutally characterful, as when 
he dismisses the Timaeus in a sentence: “It is a cosmo- 
logical myth in prose, not very dissimilar to the early 
crudities ”’ (i.e., to stories like those in Hesiod’s Theogony). 
This book will even be useful to the man who knows no 
Greek but wants (quite possibly for some good reason) to 
know what the Greeks wrote about and what genres existed 
in their literature. The historical background is sufficiently 
brought out but not obtruded, and while quotations are 
usually given in an English translation, key-words such as 
évépyaa and cwdpostvn are, by a proper compromise, kept 
in Greek. But it should be unnecessary to say that this 
book does not give the whole picture. Common Sense, which 
is Professor Sinclair's great virtue, was also a dominant 
quality of the Greeks. But even Common Sense does not 
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exist, as Aristotle would say, amcs or absolutely. The 
Greek variety seems to be different frcm the English. If 
this book brings out very aptly what we have in common 
with the Greeks (the necessary first stage of sympathy), we 
should remember subsequently (or alternately) how ex- 
tremely queer they were. There are two obvious misprints 
in dates on page 147 and page 321. 
Louis MACNEICE. 


The Heroes 


Winged Victory. By V. M. Yeates. (Cape. 10: 6.1) 


Jus is a disturbing book. For days after I had closed it 
I heard the echoes of its rhythms and their sombre import, 
just as memory listens in the silence after the symphony has 
ended. I won't deny that perhaps evocation by its place- 
names may have had something to do with it—here was the 
War, and Bray, Mesnil, Sailly-Saillisel, Villers-Bretonneux, 
and dozens more again, Still, those names may occur in a 
Divisional History, and appear only neutral and irrelevant 
in that. 

Mr. Yeates’ prose makes them sound like doom. — This, 
I believe, is his first book, and it has that touch of pride 
and sportiveness by which a young author, come to strength 
and sure of himself, is bound to show his quality. Now and 
then he will use such words as “ niagraed,” ** thanatogno- 
monic” (which is pretty good for the image of a stricken 
plane falling over the battleground as a shape in black 
smoke); and *‘ phenakistoscopic.” But what of that ? 
You must have a lot to say when the very dictionary itself 
seems irksomely short. 

Mr. Yeates has plenty to say—indeed, too much. That 
is his trouble. It is therefore a surprise, when you are deeply 
into his book, to note that its diction remains sober. He 
keeps good control. He is never dithyrambic, unless, as a 
youth flying over the enemy’s country, he tumbles in exuber- 
anee, between the sun and the earth, down the gulfs of aerial 
Himalayas, and tells us about that. The hilarious passages 
come in this book when the author feels like a meteor passing 
through cloud continents, or when, still surviving as a member 
of a mess which had not expected to return, the flying men get 
drunk, shout bawdy defiance and curse war in a way which 
would make a pacifist blush and seek the protection of a 
brigadier. It seems that flying men, when not fighting, were 
often drunk if they were not desperately gambling. Unluckily, 
the bottled stuff grew to be rather bad towards the end of the 
War, just when good stuff, and plenty of it, was a necessity. 

I don’t know whether to call this book war history, or 
autobiography, or fiction, That does not matter. It is all 
three. To read it is an experience, and that ought to satisfy 
any reader. It is lucky for us that the Royal Flying Corps 
had such a man among them, smashing up Camels, yet con- 
tinuing to crawl out of wreckage bloody but unabashed. 
Now we can learn something about not only fighting in the 
air, but what waiting between the bouts feels like: what 
it does to a man, 

For this is one of the real books of the War. Its sincerity 
is as manifest as the sense of responsibility—essential in a 
poet—its author betrays in all his relation. In its noble 
restraint—as when, at its close, his friend crashes by St. 
Pierre Vaast Wood, and Cundall, who tells the story, sweeps 
down to rake the German machine-gunners in their pit— 
it is comparable to great tragedy. For all the insensate War 
is on that page, and its outrage on life and beauty. 

The truth which eomes out of it is that a sensitive and 
high-minded man, whatever his skill, courage, and_ bodily 
endurance, cannot face for long the obscene stupidity of war 
without revolt. This he suppresses, to the disintegration of 
his mind. Morality and religion go, laws go, tradition dies. 
Nothing remains but hate of the civilization which imposes 
such torture and defilement on the innocent; and a crafty 
prudence which yet dares not hope, because it notes the 
new faces in the flying squadron, so may not accept sunshine 
and peace and children as its portion. Its feelings and under- 
standing are acute, but it is cut off from life. 

H. M. ToMiinson. 





“In a Happy Hour—’ 
By EDWARD ANTON 


N a happy hour,” writes a correspondent, “I did 
what | had often meant to do but had constantly 
deferred doing. And for this I have to thank you and the 
frequent applications of the spur which were adminis- 
tered to me through your articles.” 

He goes on to say that, like so many others, he had 
toyed with the idea of writing. He felt that what he had 
to tell was worth the telling. © : 

But for several years he got no farther than “ meaning 
to do it some day *; and that, of course, left him stand- 
ing where he was. At last, apparently, he vielded to the 
suggestion which I have made so many times that he 
should get in touch with the London School of Journalism 
and see what likelihood there was of his becoming a 
contributor to some of the hundreds of publications 
which welcome the work of promising new writers. 

The upshot is that he is now enjoying, as the fruit of 
occasional leisure hours spent in writing, a fairly regular 
and quite useful addition to his income. 

Hence his reference to the * happy hour 
took the first step. 

It is a little difficult to persuade some people to take 
that first step, although they possess (and know they 
possess) a certain native ability for writing, and it 1s pos- 
sible—even probable—that among these hesitants there 
are many who might well become contributors to the 
Press. But unless and until they make some effort they 
can do nothing. 

I hope I shall never be guilty of suggesting that any- 
body who can wield a pen is competent to write for 
publication. Yet, I do know, from my own experience 
and from the experience of fellow-journalists, that there 
are numbers of men and women who would find it very 
profitable to undertake a short spell of coaching from 
the London School of Journalism. 

For fifteen years that School has been doimg admirable 
work in giving beginners that individual instruction, 
criticism and guidance which are all that most of them 
require in order to produce saleable articles or stories. 
The instruction is given by correspondence—a _ cireum- 
stance which enables many Overseas readers to profit by 
it—and yet it is, in effect, a personal coaching. The 
L.S.J. does not believe in stereotyped instruction ; neither 
do I; neither does any journalist. Every would-be 
writer must be handled as an individual in order ti 
develop and perfect his natural style and ability; and it 
is because the London School of Journalism does this 
that its students in all parts of the world are so 
remarkably successful. 

I was talking recently with a journalist on the staff of 
one of the great daily newspapers, and he told me that 
he was astonished by the amount of trouble taken by the 
L.S.J. instructors to assist their students. He had been 
investigating the work of the School on behalf of his 
editor, and his opinion was that “ The London School 
of Journalism is undoubtedly a _ real school of 
journalism to which any aspirant may commit himself 
with full confidence.” 

And I can do no better here than to repeat the advice that I 
have so often given: that any man or woman who wishes t 
write stories or articles in spare time and thus turn literary 
talent to profitable account should send a short MS. ef seme 
kind to the School. 

That MS. will be submitted to Sir Max Pemberton, the 
distinguished Director of Studies, and upon it he will express 
his opinion as to the writer’s chances of success, and will advise 
accordingly. 

This step has opened the way for so many who are no 
regular contributors that I feel that it can do the same tor others 
who have not yet put their possibilities to the test. 

Those who wish to forward a MS. with their preliminary 
enquiry are invited to write to Sir Max Pemberton personally 
in accordance with the above offer. 


6s 


* in which he 


The Prospectus of the School, which gives the fullest inforniation 
as to the various Courses, Methods of Instruction, ete., will be 
sent post free on application to:—The Prospectus Depi., Th 
London School of Journalism, 57 Gordon Sq, London, Ht.C.1. 
Museum 4574. 
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The Black Consul. 
Soldier’s Wife. 
Delay in the Sun. 
This Was Ivor Trent. 
7s. 6d.) 

As the comment of a Russian revolutionary upon the French 
revolutionary, The Black Consul is an exceptionally interesting 
book. Whether one decides to call it a novel or history, 
whether one’s standards of criticism are to be scholarly or 
aesthetic, are open questions. Both his originality and his faults 
spring from the fact that M. Vinogradov has fallen between 
two stools. He might retort that he has extracted the best 
from two worlds. 
Black Consul is a book of marked originality and dramatic 
power, and it is possible that it may revolutionize the methods 
of historical fiction. English historical novelists are in need 
of a new technique and perhaps, after M. Vinogradov, we 
shall see the eclipse of that over-nourished, picturesque, 
cinema history which has reduced the contemplation of the 
past to the level of the annual and compulsory Christmas 
surfeit. To those novelists who are gorged on glamour the 
inethod of M. Vinogradov may be a useful emetic. 

The rich material of this book is the French Revolution 
in so far as it concerns Toussaint L’Ouverture, the negro 
Liberator of Haiti. (One notes at once the Soviet novelist’s 
eye for the race problem.) For M. Vinogradov the only 
true revolutionaries are the Jacobins, and they are also the 
only true friends of the enslaved negroes. _The book opens 
with a picture of Dr. Marat, in the days when the editor of 
L’Ami du Peuple is in hiding. He is called in to attend 
the negro leader, who is ill. The negro delegates to the 
Assembly have come to. Paris with their cause. They are 
slowly realizing that, in the struggle between the revolu- 
tionary factions in Paris, they are being pushed out of the 
picture. The slave owners, prototype of the modern buc- 
canecr plutocrat, and indifferent to the ideas of the revolution, 
are quietly disposing of the negro delegates. We are switched 
‘over to the laboratory of Lavoisier and see him discover that 
strychnine is the weapon favoured by the slave-owners. 
Lavoisier’s is a good portrait. He is fighting for the auto- 
nomy of science among the encroachments of political passion. 
He has bought the wealth necessary for the disinterested 
pursuit of science with the unpopularity of heavy taxes ; 
and his work on gunpowder has aroused the suspicions of 
the watchful. foreign governments—here embodied in the 
figure of the Englishman, Arthur Young. Lavoisier’s dilemma 
is the intellectual’s and is very well shown. So is everyone 
else's. All the great figures appear, Danton, Marat, Robes- 
pierre and Desmoulins; they come as_ politicals rather 
than as men. Napoleon is shown dabbling in property in 
order to get the money for the power he must have. The 
story is conducted through Toussaint’s escape from France, 
his arrival in Haiti, his leadership of the successful revolt 
to his final betrayal. 

The method, having similarities with Mr. Shaw’s in St. Joan, 
is that of narrative by argument. This is mainly placed in 
the form of documents, either genuine or purporting to be so— 
it is impossible, without investigation, to say. Extracts 
from speeches, letters, manifestoes and diaries are the bridges 
between brief moments of direct narrative. M. Vinogradovy’s 
originality is that he has seen that while political conflict 
may lie between men, a great deal of its dramatic essence is 
to be found in the clash of its documents. Some of his best 
effects are gained by the juxtaposition of a document which 
proposes and the event which subsequently disposed. Passing 
from one side to another and directed by his revolutionary 
beliefs, he has a mobility, a freedom of time and space which 
make the slower narrative convention seem laborious. 
are trenchant ; they simplify where men complicate. 

The first fault of the book is that, if it is to be regarded as 
history, it does not tell the whole story of Toussaint or of 
Haiti; one is just pitched into the middle of it. Visual 
‘impressionism has been replaced by the impressionism of 
debate. Secondly, men make hay of the simplicity of ideas : 
it is impossible to believe very long in a world divided into 
- wicked aristocrats, good’ revolutionaries atid’ négroes Whose 


(Gollanez. 8s. 6d.) 
(Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d.) 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


By Claude Houghton. (Heinemann. 


By A. Vinogradov. 
By Conal O'Riordan. 
By Anthony Thorne. 


Ideas 


Fiction 


By V. S. PRITCHETT 


Certainly, if its faults are serious, The * a : ae Saou soe 2 
‘is M. Vinogradov’s mediocrity in original narrative. 


sins are always forgiven them.-. M. Vinogradov’s determinism 


. may be ingeniously political rather than formally moral, byt 


the answer to even the most realistic disciple of the extreme 
left is that beyond humanitarianism is the human. It is not 
surprising to find M. Vinogradov’s characterization rudi. 
mentary. It exists only in relation to the people’s political 
selves. They have a certain physical vividness but they are 
psychologically static. Because people are not psychologically 
static, revolutions come to equivocal conclusions. The last 
phase of Robespierre should disillusion the Jacobin. XM, 
Vinogradoy, for example, does not mention that Toussaint 
boasted of being the Bonaparte of Haiti. Another weakness 
Con- 
fronted with the necessity of imagining a scene, he becomes 
a conventional plodder of the romantic, melodramatic kind, 
Still it would be absurd to damn him for these faults which 
do not detract from his masterly dramatic grasp of his theme, 

Bonaparte is long dead in the second volume of Mr. Conal 
O’Riordan’s historical saga, and we are among the Irish 
aristocracy during the famine. Here we may contrast the 
more reputable pre-cinema, historical method with M, 
Vinogradov’s. We see Ireland: through the eyes of David 
Quinn, a returned exile of Quakerish upbringing, who has 
fled society because he had been ‘horribly disfigured at 
Waterloo. He comes home to confront the lecherous Catholic 
baronet, his father, and to entangle himself in a society which 
is embarrassingly attracted by his person, but which is 
openly amused by his prudery. The Irish aristocracy are, 
as usual, having it both ways by blaming the English for the 
famine and by calming their own consciences about their 
tenants by pointing out that starvation is greater among the 
English miners than on the Irish demesnes. Mr. O’Riordan’s 
picture of aristocratic Irish society, though circumscribed, is 
good and all the better for its inevitable political context. 
The detail is conscientiously collected, but it is not very 
thoroughly analysed or thrust into perspective. Coincidence 
takes the place of action. He demands careful reading and 
the behaviour of Anglo-Irish society at any period can never 
be dull. 

This Was Ivor Trent and Delay in the Sun are what 
may be called “ brainwave” novels. The former shows 
the genre at its most clever and its most maddening. 
Stop to ask a question of the narrative at any moment and 
the whole thing collapses under the weight of its own slangy 
pretences. A novelist, convinced that man contains ‘ the 
potentiality of a new being,” goes into hiding to try 
out the trick, is traced by a number of highly suspecting 
and suspicious people of his circle and is discovered to have 
led a double life. The very artificially managed suspense of 
the story keeps the reader guessing as to what the nature 
of this double life was. The book contains several well- 
observed characters of an interesting variety, but the new 
potentiality business belongs to the world of crossword 
puzzles and of notions. Mr. Houghton is a man with notions, 
some of which are witty. This, for example, on Fascism : 

‘“ My private theory is that English Fascists will wear boiled 
shirts, in fact, I am certain they will, THE BOILED SHIRTS! 
A MIDDLE CLASS MILITANT MOVEMENT TO CRUSH 
BOLSHEVISM. Imagine that, my good Rendell. A chance for 
the bourgeois to die in evening dress. The boiled shirt would be a 
real national symbol. It would signify MIDDLE CLASS SOCIAL 
SNOBBERY, THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SPIRIT, PLAYING THE 
GAME and all the rest of it. Labour members would rush to join. 
It will be an inspiring spectacle—THE BACKBONES OF ENG. 
LAND IN BOILED SHIRTS.” 

Unfortunately the next speaker adds : 

“That’s very amusing, Wrayburn.” 

Mr. Thorne’s Delay in the Sun relies upon a sound formula: 
take a number of people, put them suddenly into an unfamiliar 
situation and environment, and if you know your job the 
result will always be diverting if not important. He lands a 
party of English tourists in a remote Spanish village. Here 
again the characters are well differentiated, each is made 
to reveal his governing passion, ... . why? .’. . and the 
intrigue is not dull. The Spanish scene is well done in a 
light and agreeable way. It is all perhaps rather thin, but 
it-is perceptive and entertaining. 
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Current Literature 


THE SEALS 
: By Monk Gibbon 

Mr. Monk Gibbon is one of the most gifted and most satisfy- 
ing of contemporary poets, and this attractive and unusual 
book (Cape, 7s. 6d.) should do much to win him a second 
reputation, as a prose-writer of distinction. Some of the 
qualities of his poetry are apparent here : an eager sensibility, 
a vision both emotionally and intellectually unconstricted, 
a philosophic insight into human motive, a sureness of thought, 
and a firm feeling for words. It is as full of fresh and lively 
observation as it is.of reflective wisdom, and there is never 
any sense of strain or exaggerated effort. Nor does: Mr. 
Gibbon, as so many writers who attempt this kind of writing 
are sadiy prone.to do, dim the outlines of the landscape he 
is examining with the shadow of his own personality : “* We 
lose,” he writes, ‘“* by not being able to identify ourselves 
with the rest of nature,” and not the least part of his achieve- 
ment is the sureness with which he places this human isolation 
in an acceptable perspective. The basic subject of the book 
is a day which Mr. Gibbon spent on the island of Arranmore 
off the coast of Donegal. He was invited by some people 
whom he happened to meet there in the small hotel to 
accompany them on a day’s rock-pigeon and seal shooting, 
and his account of the day’s sport, and his descriptions of the 
Irish boatmen and his English companions, are as vivid and 
expressive as they well could be. But what gives the book 
its peculiar interest is not so much the descriptions of the 
day’s events, excellent as these are, as the discursive passages 
springing from them, in which Mr. Gibbon discusses a wide 
range of related subjects with sureness and a_ persuasive 
charm. He has a great deal that is wise and nearly as much 
that is new or commonly overlooked to say of such things 
as the relation of mankind to the rest of nature, the cruelty 
of the natural world, the problem of evil, and, in a less abstract 
vein, of the relations between the peasantry and the landed 
gentry or the rights and wrongs of hunting. His faculty for 
this kind of writing is well described by A‘ when, in a letter 
to the author which is printed on the book's cover, he says, ‘‘ I 
like the wisdom you drop so effortlessly as if it was natural 
to be wise and had not to be sought for in libraries but came 
when it was needed to interpret something passing before 
you.” Mr. Gibbon has added something to English literature, 


AT 33 
By Eva Le Gallienne 

Miss Le Gallienne, succumbing to a habit which looks like 
becoming de rigueur among talented and successful young 
persons of today, has written her autobiography before her 
life has exhausted half of its allotted span. Probably she has 
more justification for doing so than most of her predecessors 
in this questionable practice : she has certainly had an eventful 
life, she does not overestimate the importance to others of 
her own experience, and she has a certain talent for writing. 
Consequently At 33 (Lane, 12s. 6d.) will no doubt succeed in 
providing a number of people with an hour or so of agreeably 
light reading, though one would not like to guess how long 
most of it will remain in the mind once the book is finished. 
The author was the daughter of Richard Le Gallienne, and, 
after a childhood largely spent in the cosmopolitan atmosphere 
of Parisian artistic society, went on the stage in London at 
the age of sixteen. Two years later she migrated to America, 
and, after a period of slow progress, sprung into stardom as 
Julie in Molnar’s Liliom. A series of other successes followed, 
and then Miss Le Gallienne, feeling that she had worked long 
enough under the management of other people and. desiring 
to produce herself plays which interested her and to present 
them at prices which could be afforded by people who did not 
regard the theatre solely as an after-dinner recreation, started 
the Civic Repertory Theatre in New York. The story of this 
enterprise occupies the last—and most valuable—portion of 
the book. During the six years of its existence the Civic 
Repertory Theatre probably did more for the drama than any 
other institution in America. Certainly in its choice of plays 
it maintained a far higher standard than any organization in 
this country (among the authors whose plays it produced were 
Giraudoux, Bernard, the Quinteros, Andreyev, Tolstoi, Wied, 
Sierra, Tehekov, and Ibsen), and it was a calamity when it 
was submerged in the general slump in 1932. Its work in 
Amcrica is clearly not finished yet, and it is to be hoped that 
when Miss Le Gallienne writes the final account of her life she 
will be able to chronicle its renewed and sustained activity. 


STORM IN SHANGHAI 
By André Malraux 
La Condition Humaine was reviewed at length in these 
columns on its original publication. This excellent translation 
by Mr. Alastair Macdonald (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) can be whole- 
heartedly recommended : it should do much to win Malraux 
recognition in this country. La Condition Humaine is not his 
best book, but it is perhaps the one best suited to English 
tastes. The setting is a Communist insurrection in Shanghai, 


and in his descriptions of scenes of violence and emergency 
notably that of the murder at the beginning of the book~ 
Malraux’ achievement reaches its highest level. Unfortunately 
between these scenes the characters have a kind of idealized 
unreality which prevents the book from making any sustained 
effect. The “wiring” fails to fulfil its function, and the book 
remains a set of episodes without the unity of a novel. 


PERIODICALS 


Two subjects recur in most of the Monthly Reviews for 
January : the Indian reforms and the Saar plebiscite, and its 
possible effects on the general situation in Europe. The 
Nineteenth Century gives space to the arguments against and 
to those for the proposed Indian Constitution. Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer, in a vigorous attack, suggests that the Princes will 
not join the proposed All-India Federation, and declares that 
the interests of the masses in India will be sacrificed to those 
of the small middle-class, which will henceforth govern the 
country. On the other side, Lord Eustace Percy states the 
case for the official policy with striking brilliance and modera- 
tion. In the Contemporary Review Lord Meston supports the 
official policy, but confesses to some nervousness about the 
problem of finance. Likewise, Lord Peel in the Empire 
Review ably defends Federation and declares himself in 
financial matters a supporter of the central government 
against the claims of the provincial legislatures. In the 
Fortnightly Review Mr. Muggeridge traces the change in the 
attitude of the Swarajists, who, he says, are now readier to 
take part in constructive measures of government and are 
tending towards socialism. On the other hand, Miss Cornelia 
Sorabji, in the National Review, expresses the fear that the 
non-religious Indian politicians will interfere with the religious 
customs of the Hindu masses. 

There is a general tendency to predict a German victory in 
the Saar plebiscite, but there are no attempts to estimate the 
size of the majority. Professor Sir Raymond Beazley con- 
tributes to the Contemporary a learned article in which he 
traces the history of the Saar from the fall of the Roman 
Empire onwards ; while Mr. Wickham Steed in his article 
“Is it Peace ?,” which appears in the Fortnightly, tells of 
the part which he played in the treatment of the Saar question 
at the Peace Conference of 1919. The Editor of the National 
Review puts forward the unusual view that a French success 
in the plebiscite is desirable, although improbable. 

A wide range of other subjects is covered by individual 
articles in the various Reviews. Mr. Sisley Huddleston, in 
the Contemporary, writes brilliantly of the French situation. 
He blames M. Doumergue for failing to clear up the Stavisky 
scandal and for paying too much attention to the less vital 
question of constitutional reform. Mr. J. A. Spender attacks 
the modern fashion of adapting history to suit some pre- 
conceived theory such as Marxism. Writing on ‘* Ireland in 
1934,°’ Mr. Hugh Law regrets the failure of Ulster to join the 
Irish Free State, where, he thinks, her influence would have 
predominated : he expects a long tenure of office for Mr. de 
Valera. Mr. P. Bruchhausen contributes an_ interesting 
article on ‘“ German Colonial Propaganda in Africa.” He 
points out that the propaganda is directed towards the 
recovery of South-West Africa rather than of Tanganyika, 
which is much. more suitable to German economic needs, and 
suggests that this apparent inconsistency may conceal deep 
designs. i 

The Nineteenth Century publishes an interesting article by 
Mr. Graham Hutton, entitled ‘‘ Europe Breathes Again.” 
He suggests that Mr. Eden could not have successfully 
mediated in the dispute between Hungary and Yugoslavia 
if he had not already acquired so much prestige at Geneva 
by. the announcement that the British Government would 
send troaps to police the Saar. In an article on ‘* Anglo- 
German Relations,’ Baron von Stutterheim defends the 
present German régime, but exaggerates the evils of the 
period which preceded the Nazi revolution. Lord Davies, in 
“Round Table or World Commonwealth,’ advocates a 
system of collective security to insure peace, and thinks that 
the component parts of the Empire should be free to accede 
as they think fit. 

The Fortnightly contains an excellent short story about a 
eentenarian called ‘“* The King Congratulates,’ and an enter- 
taining account of the development of the French Academy. 
In the National, Professor H. A. Smith opposes the view 
that the British Empire should add to its international 
obligations, and denies that attacks from the air can decide 
the issue of a war. Mr. C. T. Edgar contributes a scathing 
account of the discomfort of travel in Russia; while Sir 
Frank Fox opposes the secession of Western Australia from 
the Commonwealth. 

Blackwood’s contains some excellent stories, notably ‘‘ The 
Paying Guests,” an amusing and well-written tale by M. de B. 
Daly. Chambers’s presents a wide variety of topics for its 
readers ; the most striking contribution is perhaps that of 
Colonel Etherton, who in ** Into the Stratosphere ” describes 
the effects which the absence of oxygen at high altitudes has on 
the human body and mind. 
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FRENCH—SPANISH 
GERMAN— ITALIAN 


(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 


Learned in Six Months by New Pelman Method 








I had no knowledge of German when I began the 
Course and I am extremely pleased with the progress 
I have made. 

Some years ago before paying a fairly prolonged 
visit to France I took Part I of your French Course 
and found that I was able to converse with people 
with whom I had no common language except 


French. 
From my experience of your French and 


German Courses I am satisfied that your system is 
easily the best for those who require a practical 
working knowledge of a language. (G.W. 684). 


HIS letter is typical of thousands received from 

readers who are learning French, German, Italian 
and Spanish by the new Pelman method, which is 
revolutionising language teaching. 

This wonderful new method enables you to learn 
French in French, Spanish in Spanish, German in 
German, and Italian in Italian, without using a word of 
English. The method is so simple that even a child can 
understand it, and so easy (grammatical complexities 
are eliminated) that you can learn the particular 
language you are studying in half the usual time. 

The Pelman method of learning languages is 
explained in four little books, one for each language. 

State which book you want and it will be sent to you 
by return, free and post free. Write or call to-day. 

Pelman Institute, 
96 Languages House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 
PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: PARIS, 80 Boulevard Hauss- 
mann. NEW YORK, 271 North Avenue, New Rochelle. MELBOURNE, 
396 Flinders Lane. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers, DELHI, 10 Alipore 


Road. CALCUTTA, 102 Clive Street. AMSTERDAM, Leliegracht 30. 
JAVA, Kromhoutweg 8, Bandoeng. 












SALVATION ARMY 











OVER 90 














“| went to an Eventide Home and watched 
old ladies looking up at Officers and 
stroking their hands as if they felt they 
really were their Guardian Angels.” 


(Lady Simon, following a recent visit.) 


Some years ago The Salvation Army set itself 
determinedly to take all the sting it could out of 
old age. It decided to greatly increase the 
number of its Eventide Homes in Great Britain. 
At that time it had four. It now has 


EIGHTEEN EVENTICE HOMES 


with 210 men and 477 women, their ages 
ranging from sixty-five to ninety-eight. Payment 
varies according to their means. 


The Homes are undenominational and the rules 
are at the minimum. The old people have 
complete freedom and are treated with a self- 
respect which is their due. There is individual 
attention in health as well as in sickness. The 
Homes are large and stand in beautiful grounds, 
many having been given to the Army outright 
by friends to whom the thought is dear of old 
age enjoying calm and love. 


It is distressing to hear of so many old people 
who dread the thought of dying alone, untended, 
unloved and forgotten, when with others old 
age is so different, graceful and with the best, 
yet to be. , 


There remains a sadly long waiting list, which 
will be only partially reduced by the three 
Homes shortly to be opened in Buxton,Warring- 
ton and Edinburgh, accommodating 120 more. 


Any help in your power to give, from a house 
to a few shillings, for the maintenance of these 
Homes, please send to General Evangeline 
Booth, 101, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. 
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Finance 
A Good Start 


So far as the City, at all events, is concerned, and especially 
so far as the Stock Markets are concerned, the year 
1935 has made a good start. This is quite in accordance 
with general expectations, and already. securities in 
most departments have advanced since the beginning 
of the year; the only notable exception has been Brazilian 
Bonds which have fallen rather heavily on the delay 
in meeting January Ist coupons on some of the Brazilian 
Loans. The delay has been attributed to Brazil’s 
difficulty in obtaining exchange to effect the remittances, 
while some of the cables concerning the maintenance 
of the service on the Brazilian debts have been of a 
rather disquieting character. 
THe European OUTLOOK. 

Apart, however, from the fall in Brazilian Bonds, 
everything in the Stock Markets has been couleur de rose, 
and while many factors have contributed, including the 
continued cheapness of money, first place must 
undoubtedly be given to the apparent improvement 
in the European political outlook. A further influence, 
and one to which I shall make a fuller reference next 
week, has been the wonderfully satisfactory profit 
statements by the leading joint stock banks, but 
undoubtedly the paramount influence, and one which 
seems to call for special comment, is the improvement 
in the European situation which it is hoped should 
result from the Rome Pact. It may be well, perhaps, 
to remember that we have not yet passed the date for 
the Saar plebiscite, but anxiety with regard to its outcome 
has undoubtedly been greatly lessened. However, there 
is still just sufficient uncertainty to inspire caution in 
the matter of Stock Exchange dealings, a caution which 
may conceivably be relaxed if in a few weeks’ time it is 
found that as a result of the plebiscite the relations 
between Germany and France have been improved. 


Prospects oF A “ Boom.” 

I have laid some emphasis upon this hoped-for 
improvement in the international political outlook, 
because I am inclined to think it may prove a decisive 
factor in determining the course of public securities 
during the next few months. And if the favourable 
developments should be so pronounced as materially to 
relieve the fears of a disturbance of international peace 
which have so long haunted Europe, it would not be 








“ Boom” in Gilt-edged stocks. This 
means increased death 
duties. State your case 
and suggestions will be 


made by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C, 2. 


No Commission. 


+No shareholders. 
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surprising if the present activity in the Stock Markets 
were to develop into something approaching a boom, 
In saying this it must not be supposed that I am neces. 
sarily suggesting that a boom would be desirable q 
would even be justified by the actual facts of the situation; 
I am simply suggesting what seems to be a possibility and 
even a probability. 
THE InpustRIAL Prospects. 

Moreover, if financial and commercial activity should 
be stimulated by an improved political outlook, there 
is the further probability that business might then 
centre upon the more speculative securities, and not 
least, perhaps, upon the shares of industrial companies 


most likely to benefit by an improvement in general 


trade. Already, indeed, the strength of the market 






for Industrial shares has been a prominent feature of 7 


the Stock Exchange for some few weeks past, and during 
the next few weeks it would not be surprising if amongst 
new flotations of capital industrial issues were to figure quite 
largely. For the time being, and given a decisive 
favourable development in European affairs, it is probable 
enough that the rise in prices will extend to all sections 
of markets, including British Government and kindred 
stocks. At the same time, if activity were to increase 
in the more speculative descriptions, and especially if 
trade itself were to expand more rapidly, it is conceivable 
that the peak in British Funds and other trustee securities 
might be reached in the not very distant future, and that 
is a possibility which holders of those securities will do 
well to keep in mind. 
Points FOR CONSIDERATION. 

But while I have written optimistically concerning 
the possible future course of markets in the event of a 
continued improvement in the European outlook, it 
may be well that optimism should be tempered with a 
certain amount of caution. In the first place, the very 
fact that markets are sensitive to an improvement in 
the political outlook suggests that any throw-back in 
that direction might have a quickly disturbing effect, 
especially if in the meantime large speculative positions 
should have been created by the greater feeling of hope- 
fulness. Another consideration, also, which must be 
borne in mind, is the situation in the United States. 

THe AMERICAN Factor. 
In the City, at all events, President Roosevelt’s latest 


Budget message to Congress has occasioned a good deal | 


of uneasiness. Whatever may be the final outcome of 











Mr. Roosevelt’s experiment, it is beyond question that | 


colossal and, indeed, unprecedented State expenditure 
during the past two years has, so far, produced somewhat 
disappointing results. At the same time, it is evident 
that the expenditure is to be continued upon an even 
greater scale, with a consequent advance in the United 
States national debt to record heights. It is true that 
even if that debt reaches a total of over 34,000 million 
dollars within a year’s time, that total will be somewhat 
smaller than our own internal debt, while America’s 
population is very much greater. It is also true that in 
the present Budget President Roosevelt has imposed 
no increase in taxation. Nevertheless, I cannot help 
thinking that the prospect of the growth in the debt 
and apprehensions of ultimate high taxation may, during 
the coming months, somewhat offset the possible effect 
—even upon trade activity in the States—of the proposed 
increase in expenditure for relief works. On the other 
hand, it can also be admitted that if the lifting of the 
war clouds in Europe should give a general stimulus to 
trade activity, that circumstance may in itself give 
considerable assistance to the situation in America and 
may make it unnecessary for President Roosevelt to 
apply the whole of the artificial measures which at present 
it is proposed to employ to bring about greater prosperity. 
Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Stock EXCHANGE ACTIVITY. 


Ir will be gathered from the article in the preceding column 


that the Stock Markets have been fairly active and firm in 
tone during the past week. Home Railways reacted a little 
at one time on what was regarded as somewhat disappointin 


(Continued on page 66.) : 
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~ Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A, 
Condensed Statement, December 31, 1934 














RESOURCES LIABILITIES 

Cash in Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, Capital ... ‘ie $90 000.000.00 

and due from Banks and Bankers $333,576,268.85 Surplus Fund 170,000,090.00 
Bullion abroad and in Transit ... : 16,142,332.00 Undivided Profits 7,294,719.63 
United States Government Securities ....  464,507,036.13 $267,294,719.63 
Notes of Reconstruction Finance Corp. 20,000.000.00 Dividend Payable January 2, 1935 4,500,000.00 
Public Securities... ‘ 62,546,154.24 Acerued Interest, Miscellaneous 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,£00.000.00 Accounts seceud Reserves for 
Other Securities n 25,706,932.66 Taxes, ete. ise Fetches 10,267,570.90 
Loans and Bills Purchased 579,712,917.75 Acceptances $94,908.218.55 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 1,254,803 55 Less: Own Acceptances 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 34,458,356.16 held for Investment 60,449,862.39 
Bank Buildings ... Sua ska a 13,821,691.39 en 34,458,356.16 
Other Real Estate ... ites 205,418.44 Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
Real Estate, Bonds and Mortgages “ie 2,579,302.88 and Foreign Bills ae ae 505,646.00 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receiv- 


able eee eee eee eee eee 14,779,523.79 


$1,577,090,737.84 





aie 089, 328. 60 


Deposits 
22,975,116.55 


Outstanding Cheques .. 
1,260,064,445.15 


$1.577,090,737.84 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 64.) 


traffic receipts for the last week of the old year, but the 
results for the entire year, so far as gross earnings, at all 
events, are concerned, were very satisfactory and there has 
since been a slight recovery, though buying is restrained for 
the moment by the reports-of fresh wages demands on the part 
of the railway workers. There has been a further rise in the 
price of gold during the week and South African Gold shares 
have responded, though activity has, perhaps, been. most 
pronounced in the market for Industrial shares where numer- 
ous gains have occurred. 
* * * * 
Consots Hicu ReEcorp. 

A feature on Tuesday was the further big spurt in British 
Government securities, the advance apparently being due to 
some fairly large orders by financial institutions coming upon 
a market bare of stock. Whatever the cause the rise was 
most pronounced, and Consols at one time touched 93}, being 
quite the highest price touched for more than thirty years, or 
indeed since Consols were in their present form of 2} per cents. 
The 3} per cent. Conversion Loan also rose at one time to 
110}, a figure which indicates how great has been the rise in 
Gilt-Edged securities during the past two years, for the 
present price of the 3} per cent. War Loan is far above the 
highest ever reached when the Stock was in the form of 
5 per cents. 

* * * * 
New Capita ACTIVITY. 

As anticipated, the year, although it has only just com- 
menced, has already given signs of activity in the matter of 
capital creations. The strength of Gilt-dged securities was 
pretty severely tested by the announcement of a London 
County Council Loan for the large amount of £10,000,000 in 
23? per cents. at par, which must be the cheapest rate at which 
the County Council has ever borrowed so far as a long-term 
Loan is concerned. ‘The Loan was in the nature of a conver- 
sion operation, notice being given of the repayment next 
January of a similar amount of outstanding 3} per cent. Stock. 
The lists of cash applications for the new Stock were closed 
within a few hours of the opening, so that apparently applica- 
tions were on a large’scale; but, as the conversion lists remain 
open until the 28rd of this month, the result will not be known 
for another fortnight. It is reckoned that by this operation 
the County Council will save something like £75,000 annually 
in interest payments. 

* * * * 
Recorp Prorits. 

The profits statement recently issued by F. W. Woolworth 
and Company must be regarded as magnificent, the net profits 
for 1934 amounting, after depreciation and fees, to £4,879,950 
compared with £4,525,384 for 1933. Provision for taxation 
requires £1,077,672 against £1,117,435 in the previous year, 
the Preference dividend takes £232,500, and £50,000 is 
transferred to freehold building reserve. As in the previous 
year, the staff benevolent fund receives £10,000, leaving 
£5,614,454 to be carried forward compared with £4,429,676 
brought into the accounts from 1933. 

* * * 
More Insurance RESULTS. 

During the past week some further results of new life 
business in 1934 have been announced by Insurance Com- 
panies, and in practically all cases the figures are excellent. 
it appears that the Royal Exchange Assurance, issued during 
the year 6,376 life policies assuring £3,990,253. The amount, 
after deducting reassurances, was £3,748,263, showing an 
increase of £742,042 over the net figure for 1933. 

The Eagle Star and British Dominions Insurance Company 
issued 2,497 policies during the year; the net sums assured 
are £2,404,263, representing an increase of £113,802, com- 
pared with 1933. 

The new assurances effected with the Refuge Assurance 
Company, Limited, in- the ordinary branch for last year 
amounted to £8,404,729, as against £6,922,651 in 1933. 

The Royal Insurance Company, Limited, announce that 
during last year 7,210 new life policies were issued for 
£4,968,000, the net amount, after deducting reassurances, 
was £4,623,000, being an increase of £829,000 over the net 
figures for 1933. 

* * * * 
FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT BONUS. 

The Directors of the Friends’ Provident and Century Life 
Office announce that the new life assurances issued during 
1934 (including those of the Century Insurance Company, 
Limited) amounted, after deduction of reassurances, to 
£2,435,8370. The new business in all sections constituted 
a record. The Directors announce their intention, when the 
accounts are completed, to declare a compound reversionary 
bonus of £1 15s. per cent. per annum for the quinquennium 
period 1930-1934 in respect of all with-profit policies in 
force at the end of 1934. AW sake 
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ACROSS 6. 29 without heat. ; 
1. Distorted with no hair. of -- wry niches 
8. I owe—half of a very little. 8. 4 sl vgs } _ certainly 
11. What follows a_ fencing 9. C — V4 ag — 
position denotes alliances nee his ai " o is vente , 
as well as the whole. 10. ‘I ne - ey S with — ap: 
14. Does man run ? (anag.). : SPORE GUC: . : 
16. Four sometimes includes 12. W = a 
this. ; ee eee 
17. With only one pound two- 3. A spicy individual. 
pence you would need a 15 rev. Behold twenty. 
drink. 18. You mount around it. 
20. 38 is recorded in these at 1% Bp Mie Fr: 
five. ‘ ah? sei 
21. Eerie tart (anag.). —- a halt 
Rogesins Ata Scie i pafless, rae 
= ped oe 22. This you will soon find. 
26. Scottish ie. 24. Goes with soup. 
28 rev. The better part of nine, 27 rev. This would be easy 1: 
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if you overlook nothing. 


. Prepare for a close shave. 
. Grows from a seed. 
- Formation which keeps the 


head clear. 


. It needs the last of 33 before 


it becomes twisted. 


. Anger gives rise to this. 


DOWN 


. Literally, not much use even 


if left in the field. 


. Though the appendage is 


always bald, none would 
resort to this. 


. Result when death doubles 


a figure. 
Follows many titled men. 


rev. ‘‘ Oh ye! who have your 


eyeballs vex’d and tir'd 
Feast them upon”’ this. 


A 


5. Left 


versed with an addition, 
for instance, reversed. 

. It’s always demonstrating. 

. Border which attracts 
attention. 

. Deposit decidedly fishy. 

. 13 would be edible with this 
before it. 

from Il 

crouching close 

ground with tea. 


SOLUTION TO 
GROSSWORD No. 119 


without 
to the 


C|U E 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 119 is J. L. Milne, Cathedral 
Choir School, Manchester, 3. 














of gain an 


WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 


“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM ” 


5th EDITION. 
By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers, Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 


“In my opinion, therefore, this system forms the ideal method 
of investment, and if used with the suggestions laid down should 
reduce the ——— of loss to the minimum and the probability 
freedom from worry to the maximum, 

can an investor demand ?” 


Price 5/3 post free. 


What more 
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‘ Houses and Properties 
1 
" For Sale ot To Let 
| 
—— 
—~___| k 
| A.T. UNDERWOOD, || ji , | 
a The most Central Office for SoS ; . ee iG | 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES FLAT S di cont Pl } NEY HEATH } 
134 Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex a joining | 
(Phone; Crawley 323.) 
d amidst charming Woodland Gardens and probably the COMPLETE WITH EVERY | 
a — most beautiful development in London. Flats face MODERN REFINEMENT | 
et adjoining By ses Heath. Many types CENTRAL HEATING. | 
available and in course of building. CONSTANT HOT WATER.  — 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 8 PASSENGER LIFTS. 
REIGATE Call or Write for ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE, TENNIS COURTS. 
Builder Owners : JOHN LAING & SON, LTD. GARAGES, ETC. | 
‘i. (Telephone : Serenouks gpa ce “sy Reigate 938.) INCLUSIVE RENTALS } 
F. D. IBBETT & CO., and MOSELY, CARD & CO., M A N O R Fl E LDS 
| : For Properties of every description in £200 to £350 | 
d PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W.15. ‘ | 
| KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX) [7 a cnenee sper See” | 
—s won 
4 56 BROMPTON Telephone: 
ct. ROOM TO BREATHE ROAD, 8.W.3. WHITEMAN & COMPANY Kens. 0026-7 
tainly TELWYN offers houses where the whole family can > 
ainly E W be healthy and enjoy the cuiture of the town with SUSSEX. BERKSHIRE 
the freedom of the country. A charming modern house, ' fc vr i ‘ 
swith 3 bedrooms and large garden, ‘vithin 5 minutes of | BALCOMBE FOREST. Attractive OLD WORLD| A HOUSE OF CHARACTER. Near ASCOT. An 
ap: re station (30 minutes King’s Cross), and 5 minutes from omg sty E with oak beams and floors approached | Architect-designed House. 4 Beds; 2/3 Rec. ; 2 Bath- 
open country can be rented for £52 p.a., or purchased for | DY 4 drive. 6/7 Bed ; 5 Rec.; 2 Bathrooms. Garage, « © Cees Electric Light, Co.’s Water, Mai 
. B £340. Welwyn, being a complete town, built with all | Stabling. Central Heating, (Co.’s Water, Modern ORES: 5: AEE eee ee ee ee ee 
matic FF the resources of architectural and engineering technique, | Drainage, Lovely Gardens with Paddock. Drainage, Radiators. Tennis Lawn, 
r fs far more pleasant and interesting than any suburb.— 3 ~ 
A.B.C. Guide from 8. P. HowARD, Estate Office, Welwyn 9 ACRES. PRICE £3,600 FREEHOLD. 1} ACRES. PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD. 
Garden City, Herts. WHITEMAN & CoO. as above. WHITEMAN & Co., as above. 
are 
there 
- THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
r. (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, Capital Authorised and Issued 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. ; sikanan a Maes Ce eee — 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, £12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
t : er London, S.W. 1. (together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,¢ Reserve L iability 
y Tes Paid up Capital ... “ ive - was £ 4,500,000 of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
tion, & Reserve Fund i £2,475,000 Branches threughout the Australian States and tage) of New Zealand. 
% Currency Reserve aa eee ai £ 2,006,000 TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. ILLS are purchased 
ing. Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for xed periods on terms 
gm Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every which may be ascertained on application. 
‘acts © description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank aS : é , —— 
i throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
this | 
out 


my Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 








































) 
= line charged asaline. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 23% for 
ty 6 insertions ; 5% for 138; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
onl 99 Gower Street, London, We. a with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
iT 
JR) es — 
ET § 
is] & PERSONAL CINEMAS U NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
IS : ae aad 
JE 3 SUSSEX patron in acknowledging cheque for = — THE FIFTE NTH AMD SIXTE wrncuuTonins “te 
Ss 7 hundreds of pounds last month for remaining con- € A D E M Y Cc I N E M A .| will be given by DR. M. WEINBERGER at UNE- 
‘ tents of house, silver and jewellery, said ‘* Distinctly VERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, WC. 1) 
E satisfactory." ‘Shortly motcriag all England and Wales, Oxford Street. Gerrard 29381, on JANUARY 21st and 24th, at 5.30 p.m. At the first 
4 es y oye og se TI oe foe gees Lecture 7 ot = be taken — Prof. = Tancred 
4 a) ‘arlton House ege “REKA” (vounG LOVE J Borenius, D.Lit., Ph.D. (Durning-Lawrence Professor of 
| weed iecadily Circus, S.W.1. Whi ( BE) (U) the History of Art in the University). Lantern Iilus- 
al Children under 14 half-price matinees. trations. : 
. tes 4 —_ —_—---- ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
OUNTEOUS BENEFITS BENIGNLY BESTOWED , 4 y 
sapppraetuc baste: th ra cae Commencing Thursday, January 17th, Willy Forst’s 3. J. WORSLEY, 
A a eo pipe of TOM LONG tobacco—and for “MASK ERADE” (A 4). Academie Registrar. 
‘ WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





MPIRE CIRCLE for Correspondence between people ; 

E of intelligence and culture, both at home and| yYY —_ oe ees ar —— 2285). 

ne ee ee eee NITTING at home in comfort, 
the gentle poor. 

THE DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS AID 


one’s thoughts turn to 

















UBLIC SPEAKING.—Are you doing yourself SUROCL ATION 
? > ~ .. mee maenenes re 
Rg yt peches’ ‘prepared more coniidence, ‘ass LECTURES appeals earnestly for LEGACIES, DONATIONS and 
hat HERINE MATTHEWS, 33 Weymouth Street, W.1. ped viene TIONS for support of 360 ladies and 
‘NRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, Amount required every week, £250. 
2.—Four Lectures on “ William Caxton, Sik SELWYN FREMANTLE, C.S.[., C.ILLE., Chairman, 


EADERS interested in international affairs and in BR. COKE. . 
the promotion of international friendship are Printer and Mercer ’’ will be delivered on Tues. to Frid. J. HERBERT TWAMLEY, J.P, Hon. Treasurer. 


invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), | Jan. 15th to 18th, by Professor A. W. RkED, M.A., D.Lit., C. M. Fixx, Secretary : y é 
9 Arlington St.,8.W.1 for particulars of that organization, Gresham Professor of Rhetoric, at 6 p.m. Admission Free. 75>. BROOK GREEN, LONDON, W.6, 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 





VACANT 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
AND WANTED 





AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


y iahiipsaneneens 
COUNTY JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT OFFICER. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the Post of COUNTY 
JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT OFFICER. Candidates 
must have good educational qualifications and appro- 
priate experience. 
Salary, £300 per annum, rising by annual increments 
of £10 to a maximum of £350. 
Application forms, with particulars of the conditions 
of appointment, can be obtained, on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope, from the EDUCATION 
SECRETARY, Shire Hall, Cambridge, to whom applications 
should be returned not later than January 22nd, 1935. 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify. 








UNIVERSITY EXCHANGE 


I JTNIVERSITY EXCHANGE. French Lecturer, Univer- 
) sity of South Africa, desires temporary exchange 
posts in British College, offers necessary financial adjust- 
ments ; interview possible this month.—Box A 605, 
The Spectator. . 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE.—Eight 

Entrance Scholarships, ranging in value from £90 

to £30, are available to the School in May and September, 

1935. Latest date for returning Entry Forms, February 

11th.—Full particulars may be obtained from the 
HEADMISTRESS’S SECRETARY 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public Schoo! o1 

individual tines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodiand 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared tor usual examinations and tor the University 

entrance, or may specia:ize in Languages, Art, Music 
Domestic Science Fees £120-180 n.a 





EADINGTON SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on an exami- 
nation to be held at the end of February. 

The scholarships will be of the nominal value of £5, 
but may be increased to an amount not exceeding £50 
each, according to financial circumstances. 

Music will be considered as an examination subject. 

Application forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from the HEAD-MISTREsSs, Headington School, 
Oxford. Application forms must be returned not later 
than February 16th, 1935. 








HE LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
An Examination for three Entrance Scholarships, 
£80, £60 and £40 each, also Exhibitions, will be held 
on 12th—14th March. Applications by February 28th. 
Candidates must be under 15 on July 31st, 1935. 
For further particulars apply SECRETARY, Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham. 


CHELTENHAM 








. wee DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast 
air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified staff. 
Principal: Miss LucrETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK.—Boarding Schoo! tor 
Boys, under management of the Society of Friends. 
Entrance Scholarships examinations in March.— 
Applications should be made beiore February 21st to 
the HEADMASTER. 





nn ERP Tt & SB COLLEGE 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS. 

The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will in 
March next SELECT CANDIDATES for Examination 
for the Foundation in July, and ADMISSION to the 
College in September. The Number of Vacancies 
will probably be about Eight. The Boys elected will 
receive Board and Education Free of Charge. Candi- 
dates must be Children of Parents who are from innocent 
misfortune during their own lives unable to give suitable 
education te their Children, or have died without leaving 
sufficient funds for that purpose. They must be over 
Eleven and under Fourteen years of age complete on 
July 15th next. 

Application to be made before February 15th, to 
Mr. R. O. Pitman, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, 
Clerk to the Governors, who will supply Forms of 
Application, &c. 

Edinburgh, January 2nd, 1935. 








a EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 

tion will be held on June 4th, 5th and 6th, 1935. 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50 and several 
Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 may 
not be awarded if candidates do not show sufficient merit. 
Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist. There are also 
Bursaries of £30 for sons of Clergy and Close Exhibitions 
of £25 for sons of officers of the Royal Navy and Royal 
Marines, active and retired. Further information may be 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


many — 


RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORg, 








TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 





of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 


London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


Wd 


“qp’ 
Fla 


THE MOST ROMANTIC 


Winter Cruise 


EVER PLANNED—ON THE MOST 
DELIGHTFUL OF CRUISING LINERS 


Arandora 
Star 


LEAVES SOUTHAMPTON FOR 


Bali Java Malaya 
Ceylon _S. Africa 


Cairo Arabia 


on 


an.26" 


FARES FROM 145 Gns. 


21,450 miles—eleven weeks— 

of glorious sunshine, off the 

beaten tourist track. No 

holiday can equal the pleasure 

of this sea voyage in Blue 
Star comfort. 


BOOK NOW! 


BLUE STAR OCEAN TOURS 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent St., London, 
S.W. 1. Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, 








Zc. a Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Bradford, Paris, and all Principal Agents. 
C.F.H.11 3 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE for GENTLEWOMEN, 

25 BUCKINGHAM-GATE. Vic. 4495 

Advanced training for the best Secretarial Posts found 

for all students throughout their career. Foreign lan- 


guages and Courses in Journalism and Economics a 
speciality. INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 





CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 


J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLEsgy 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted fo 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intends 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leadex 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoney, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. © 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A fey 
bursaries available for suitable candidates, — Fyj 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 





HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING (Oj, 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.  Principa, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers 9 
gymnastics. The course of Training extends ove 
3 years and includes Educational and Medical Gyn. 
nastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—fFy 
prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL, 


The MARIAN CLARKE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIP, open to Women only, value £25, will be 
AWARDED in SEPTEMBER to a Candidate holding 
Higher School Certificate. 

For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, University 
of Bristol. 











UNIVERSITY HOSTELS 
JNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALK, 
3ANGOR, 





One Hostel (accommodating 35-50) is available in 
the Vacations for Vacation Schools or similar purposes, 
Particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, 








AUTHORS. TYPEWRITING, &c. 


EARLY EVERYONE CAN WRITE well enough to 
get into print. The Premier School’s Subject 

Chart (Copyright), indicating hundreds of ideas, and 

giving many valuable hints, together with Sample 

Lesson. 

Prospectus and details of postal tuition in Article 

Writing, Story Writing or Writing for Children, will be 

sent Free on application to the 

PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 

19 Premier House, Brunswick Square, London, W.C.1, 








ONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps, 
also considered for publication.Terms by arrangement. 
—PETER DEREK, LTD., ZB, 140A Shaftesbury Ave, W.C.2 





JRITE FOR PROPFIT.—Make «a second mcome m 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept 85D) Palace Gate W & 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





ACKIE'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad, 
In tins 2s, 4d., 4s, 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 8d., 93. 3d., 11s. 6d. 
Complete price list on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 





OB ROY OATMEAL is made from selected Scottish 

Oats only and makes delicious porridge. 34 Ib. 
1s, 6d., 7 Ib. 28. 6d., 10 Ib. 3s. Gd., post paid. Special 
quotations for larger quantities—Rosr. WALIs & 
Sons, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 








FOR SALE 


ACHSHUNDS.—Red, and black and tan dog puppies 

(smooth), 3-6 months; 2 young black and tan 
bitches, 3 and 10 months. Lovely specimens.—Mrs. 
ALLAN, Fernwood Kennels, Chipperfield, Herts. King's 
Langley 7410. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


OLD, JEWELS, DIAMONDS Urgently Required.— 
A Highest Prices in London for OLD GOLD (£7 0z.), 
OLD JEWELLERY, Emeralds, Pearls, Sovereigns, 
Bracelets, Necklaces, Coins, Gold Dental Plates, Antique 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, &c. Large or small quantities. 
Cash or offer at once.—BENTLEY & CO., 65 New Bond 
St. (facing Brook St.), London, W.1. May 0651. 











AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE 
WOMEN (POST-GRADUATE). 


RECOGNIZED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Principal—Miss H. DENT, M.A. 
A residential college providing a year’s professional 
training in preparation for the Cambridge University 
Certificate in Education. Students are eligible for 
grants. Admission in January and September. For 
particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


FOR 





ALISBURY DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE 
)) for Schoolmistresses offers in 1935-36 facilities 
to One-year Students for Senior or Junior-to-Senior 
Training: Students must be untrained Certificated 
Teachers or Graduates. Fee £50. 

Also recognized Third Year Music Course, Fee £45. 
Enquiries should be addressed as early as possible to the 





obtained from the Bursak, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








ae SOCIAL CREDIT.—Specimen literature, 
Is. 6d. post free—Box U, ‘* Social Credit,” 9 
Regent’s Square, W.C.1. 





H‘“i you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
i thing to sell, or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator, Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s, per line (36 letters) per 
Insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 inser- 





PRINCIPAL, Training College, Salisbury, 


tions, 5% for 13, 71% for 26 and 10% for 52, : 
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BRITISH HOTELS 
& ACCOMMODATION 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other — of a 














Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift 
—— AND WINTER RESIDENCE. 
ila BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
TEIGNMOUTH. 


\Tistablished 1878. 


Offers special advantages of Economy, ComFort and 
the best Winter Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND EL&cTRIC LIGHT Bartus. 


Write for IHustrated Tariff. 
GRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board : 
Bre and breakfast, 308.—Particulars, SEC RETARY, 
96 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1.—Victoria 3347. 








ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 

















Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A. R.A.C. | See 
Uld. Guide from J, T. CULLEY, Manager. Here is a delightful Cruise for Gibraltar 
discerning people: a Cruise 
Wires > that explores the old and the ‘ é 
ees MB. ” em: new—the antiquities of GREECE, Tripoli 
The NoRBURY Hous HOTEL is now open. A country aga Ml he ra Pa Ath 
house with the service of a good continental hotel, through the Bosphorus ae ens 
near baths, good garage and chauffeurs’ quarters, Tel. : visits the Golden Horn. istanbul 
Droitwich 173. “ DUCHESS OF ATHOLL.” is [S.atDUe 
an up-to-date ship with a (Constantinople) 
XDINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville proud reputation for Comfort, 
‘Crescent. Tgms.: ‘* Melerest,’’ Edinburgh, Tel. 31295. Cuisine and Service. Smgle Bosphorus 
and double bedrooms—many 
DIN BURGH.—Wayfarers House, 13 Regent Terrace. —  Drivate bath or en suite. Haifa 
E Tel. : 278,881. Furnished flats or single rooms from — <x  ~  « (Woe Ralestine 
3us. weekly. En pension or meals as required.— Apply ford a : and Egypt) 
Miss WINIFRIDE WRENCH. Limited Membership. , 
From Liverpool Feb. 21. Port Said 
a Minimum 
L O N D O N e Duration: Rate: Malta 
CRANSTON LONDON HOTELS CO. 28 DAYS 45 GNS. aigiers 


High-class Unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 1. 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell Street, W.C. 1. 
WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 
Largely patronized by Clergy and Professional Classes. 
Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 
Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—s8s. 6d. 
Full Tariff on application. 








EGYPTIAN 
RUISE 


by the beautitul modern 
20,090 ton Cruising 
Liner “DUCHESS OF 
ATHOLL.” A magnifi. 
cent ship—targe, grace- 
ful, charminglyfurnishod 
—Ballroom, Swimming 
Pool etc. 

FIRST CLASS ONLY 











DUCHESS OF ATHOLL 


OTHER SPLENDID One. CRUISES 
First-Class SPRING Cruises by ‘“* DUC S$" steam- 
ships to the Mediterranean, Atlantic a * West 
Africa, etc., leaving Mar. 16, Mar. 23, April 6, April 18. 


Our new Programme of 1935 Cruises is now ready— 
may we send you a copy? 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), London, S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall St., E.C.3, or local agents cverywhere 


BRITISH HOTELS 
& ACCOMMODATION 


ARKS’ SPUR,” High Salvington, Worthing. 
_AHomely guest. house on Downs, overlooking Worthin:. 
Extensive views.—MISSES HALE. Tel. : Swandean 112. 











GEORGE'S HOTEL. — - 
Orchestra. H. Cc. 
Garage fo ; 60 


LANDUDNO.—ST. 
nade. Fully Licensed. 
water in bedrooms. . Excellent cuisine. 


cars. Moderate tariff. Tel.: 6257. 

N ATLOCK,—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain’s Greatest, 
i Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres, Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 








2 ‘FRESH YOURSELVES im_ English Country. 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRE me NT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 

*D. 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., SP. auaaute Hovuss, 193 R&GENT 
Street, W.1, 





NURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
b quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for List “‘ S.,’’ stating requirements, to ‘* SUKPEY 
TrRust,’’ Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guitd.ord. 








HOLIDAY RESORTS 


YLORIOUS WEST CORNWALL for ECONOMICAL 

WH HOLIDAYS or RESIDENCE Comiortably 
converted Coast-guard cottages, newly decorated 
and furnished throughout, to let for long or short 
periods. Magnificent sea outlook. Cliffs, coves, 
bathing, climbing and walks for the energetic—rest 
and quiet for the weary. Easy access Penzance, and 
near village for all supplies.. For details, photos, and 
terms.—Write giving dates to Mrs, G. Sevier, The 
Bungalow, Pendeen, 








= AND MOUNTAINS MINGLE in North Wales 
h with its 29 delightful resorts equal to the best in 
Britain. Sports and entertainments galore. Mountain 
climbing, Motoring, Steamboat Trips, Yachting, Sea and 
Sun Bathing. An unspoilt territory far from the madding 
crowd, Described in Picture Folder (free) and Booklet 
of 100 views (i}d. postage) from NortH WALES UNITED 
RESORTS, Dept. 20, Bangor. Cheap Fares and Express 











Trains by L.M.S. 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THER SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





BANGOR (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON, SNHEIM. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUTTERMERE.—VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY AKMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Waies).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—_CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF.—DRUMMOND ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S HOTEL, India Street. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISIIGUARD BAY. 








GULLANE.—MARINE. 


HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 


KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

KINLOCH-RANNOCH.-—(Perths). LOCH RANNOCH 

LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 








ROUND 1 THE E WORLD 










Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC. 
between San 
or Victoria, B.C., 


.. Regular sailings 
Francisco, Seattle 
and Japan, China, 
the Philippines. ow through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


T. L. DUFF & CO., 

22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221, 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Te!.: CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 


General Agents: 





GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX & PELICAN. 









LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., 
—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98/102 Cromwell 

Rd., S.W. 7 

MALVERN.—IFOLEY ARMS. 

MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDKO. 

MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 

MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 

MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 


NAIRN (Nairnshire)—ROYAL MARINE, 
—GOLP VIEW, 


OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN, 
—STATION HOTEL, 

PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOL PALACE, 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICE 
RHOSNEIGR (Ang.escy).—BAY. 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENNAN. 
ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
IVES (Cornwa!l).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHLI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Sutfolk).—GRAND. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborongh Cormmon.—BEA R INN, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs,).—CASTLE, 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopsteignton)—HUNILY, 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 

—PALACE, 

—ROSETOR, 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER, 


W.C.1, 


BAY, 


ST. 
ST. 


Weston 
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An Important Book by a Cabinet Minister 
i Statesmanship and Religion 


~ by HENRY A. WALLACE 


ry U.S.A. Secretary of State for Agriculture. 

SP Mr. Henry Wallace is. regarded as one of the ablest of Mr. Franklin Roosevelt's lieutenants. He is “a politician 

3 with a religious mission, whose public career will be watched with no small interest in other lands.”—Friend. 
A) In his book he puts forward the true philosophy of the great social adventure which is to-day a topic of international 
s interest and import ance. For those who wish to look beneath the surface of the New Deal and understand its intention as 

> well as its promise of social reconstruction, this short testament of its living phitosophy is essential reading. 45. 6d. net 





> Religious 


2 * J . om 
2 Conscious and Unconscious Sin 
Be by ROBERT E. D. CLARK, Ph.D., 


: of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
>?” “Most timely and likely to prove of great practical 
Re value... in the most literal sense a heart-searching 
No book. For all who believe themselves to be leading a 
> perfectly victorious life in the serene assurance that 
Ye their every act and impulse is divinely guided, this 
No book would be an excellent tonic, not to say a 
> purgative.”"—Expository Times. 4s. 6d. net 


Psychology and Sacraments 


by Rev. FRANK C. CARTER 
Curate of St. Saviour’s, Guildford. 


“A book that must, I think, attract a good deal of 
attention. It offers a new and interesting approach to 
the subject of the sacraments.”—Manchester Guardian. 


“Anglo-Catholicism at its best."—Guardian. 35. 6d. net 





<3 Sociological 


> 
2. 2 . 9 e 
< The Heritage of Solomon Herbert Spencer’s Sociology 
37 by JOHN GARSTANG, D.Sc., LL.D. td Reserpine 
4 Prof. of Sociology in the University of Liverpool. Preface by Prof. M. GINSBERG. 
Ny Gives an account of the part Spencer played in found- 
as ‘An archwological commentary on the early history of ing the science of Sociology, and shows to what extent 
® Israel which will be indispensable to future Historians his views have guided later scholars, and to what 
> of the Hebrews.”—Sunday Times (Prof. Langdon). extent the outlook of modern workers has modified the 
wo 20s. net science. 10s. 6d. net 





_f 
Sp Educational 


< The Teaching of Art in Schools 


Pd. 
2 by EVELYN GIBBS, A.R.E. 


No Foreword by EDWIN GLASGOW, Keeper of National Gallery, 1932-34. 
ray “Extremely able book .. . the most competent presentation of the new outlook that we have yet read.”—Teacher's World. 
% Protusely illustrs ated in colour and half-tone. 12s. 6d. net 











mn OCU Scientific Romance 





> In the Sealed Cave 


< by LOUIS HERRMAN 


De The author has dared to invent a last and very remarkable adventure for Lemuel Gulliver. On this fanciful 


























<3 hypothesis he attempts an accurate scientific construction from the modern standpoint. 
3)" Lino Cuts by H. Meverowitz. 6s. net § 
<3 Recreational » 
> . 
2d. ‘ aS 
: |. Indoors. Lederer Bids Two Clubs s 
Si by RICHARD LEDERER 
5 “Stands out as a book for all who wish to play well.”—Times. “Covers exhaustively every department of the gs 
sy game.”—Daily Telegraph, © Will be read very widely, and read again and again by players anxious to improve.” CO 
he —Times Lit. Supp. 6s. nel & 
H ‘a : e e 
i 2. Outdoors Gardening in Stone “% 
Ay by EDITH G. WHEELWRIGHT s 
iy Preface by ELEANOR SINCLAIR ROHDE. se 
® “Apart from trifles, the work seems faultless and as interesting to the experienced yardener as it is useful to the gs 
SS) inexperienced.” —Manchester Guardian. 5¢. met CO 
3 FES aS 
; a 
Ne Ready Shortly. EPIDEMICS and CROWD DISEASES, by Prof. Major Greenwood, F.R.S. 7 
tay An important book on a vital subject by the Professor of Epidemiology and Vital Statistics in the University of s 
a London. Charts and Diagrams. 21s. net a4, 
Seek: Set Sey OS NON 
Nee RGR GRIER IR % Little Russell Street 2G GS ROSIE 
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